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PREFACE. 


THE most striking feature of the present century, dis- 
tinguished as it is in a variety of other respects, is the 
liberal encouragement bestowed on those whose exertions 
in advancing the cause of science have been evinced, either 
by the production of original works, or by bringing to light 
and illustrating the master-pieces of antiquity. To this 
encouragement we must entirely attribute the rapid strides 
which art and literature are daily making towards perfection: 
and to it we must also ascribe the close union whick 
subsists between the artist and the man of learning. ‘That 
this unien exists, must be evident to the most superficial ob- 
server — and that it is productive of essential benefit to the 
public, by urging them to vie with each other in rendering 
their works as perfect as possible, is plainly seen in the nu- 
merous publications that almost daily appear. In many of 
these, the splendid engravings by which they are accom- 
panied are merely ornamental: in others they serve as 
useful illustrations of various striking passages :— but m 
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some they are not merely useful,— they are often ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The latter observation applies immediately to the work 
before us, for it is intended to be, not merely a guide and 
companion to the traveller (though this of course is its main 
object): but a book to which the man who has travelled, 
may always refer with satisfaction; and in which those 
whom business or other circumstances preclude from the 
advantages of travelling, may find amusement and in- 
formation. 

Much has already been written with a view of giving 
the English reader an acquaintance with the Continent: 
all its beauties of art and nature, its manners, customs, 
&c., have been again and again described. Tours and 
guide-books innumerable have been published, all tending 
to the same object. But they are, for the most part, too 
prolix, or written merely upon particular places. 

In compiling the present publication, it has been our 
aim to produce a work, which, following the most agreeable 
and picturesque route, will lead through all those parts of 
the Continent which contain any thing worthy the at- 
tention of the reader or the interest of the traveller. Each 
place of importance, through which the road may lie, will 
be accompanied by a plan ; and every thing remarkable ei- 
ther in the place or its environs will be represented in a 


series of highly finished engravings. Our observation will 
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extend not only to the beauties that may lie immediately 
beneath the traveller’s eye, but shall embrace also those 
objects worthy of notice, which, lying at a distance from 
the direct line of the route, are usually either entirely pas- 
sed over or only casually glanced at. In short, we shall 
mention in as succinct yet clear a manner as possible, all 
that is worthy of observation — thus offering to the Public, 
at an unusually moderate price, a really useful guide, 
which, comprising all that is necessary to the traveller, 
and useful to the curious student, will obviate the ne- 
cessity of purchasing expensive books, that are, after all, 
of little utility. 

We are not aware that any work of travels has hitherto 
been published on the plan which we have adopted :—that 
of adding life and spirit to the narrative, by numerous an- 
imated and picturesque engravings. We have seen the 
most noble images of our Poets, and the most beautiful 
scenes of our novelists, called into life by the hand of the 
artist ; thus exciting in the breast of the reader, feelings 
of admiration which words alone could never produce, and 
throwing a tenfold degree of beauty around the descrip- 
tions from which they were sketched. And who that has 
traversed the placid, garden-like scenery of the Nether- 
lands,— who has journeyed on the banks of that ‘ exulting 
and abounding river’ flowing ‘ mid streams and della 


Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefiess castles '— 
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or who, that after wandering through the stupendous scenes 
of Switzerland, has scaled the Alpine heights, and gazed 
with rapture on the sunny plains of Italy-——who is there 
that has seen these things, and has not turned from the dry 
notices of his guide-book and wished for something that 
might give a lasting impression to the beauties there dis- 
played before him? something which might, in after years, 
recall those impressions with the same vivid force as when 
they were first felt? It is to supply this desideratum — to 
throw life and beauty around scenes which language cannot 
adequately portray—to relieve the dull matter of fact in- 
sipidity of ordinary guide-books by images which may arrest 
the attention and delight the imagination, in fine not only to 
point out what is most deserving admiration, but to display 
the objects themselves in a series of spirited engravings — 
these are the motives which have led to the publication of 
the present work. One more advantage above ordinary 
books of travel it is hoped this will be found to pos- 
sess—that of exciting in the traveller a desire to visit the 
objects here delineated — for who that has seen an able re- 
presentation of any beauty whether of nature or of art, 
would not wish if possible to behold the original? When 
we add that these engravings are executed by the first art- 
ists, from drawings taken on the spot expressly for this 
work, and that no labouror expence has been spared to 
render the whole as perfect as possible — we feel confident 
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that our exertions will be duly appreciated—and should 
they prove successful, we shall find our highest reward in 
reflecting that we have supplied a deficiency which has 
long been lamented, but which none have ever attempted 
to remedy. 

In conclusion we would remark that, as in spite of our 
utmost attention, defects may creep in, the reader may per- 
haps be induced to view them with a more lenient eye, 
when he reflects that it is much more easy, as well as more 
pleasing, to arrange our own ideas, than to undertake the 
difficult and alas! often unthankful office of combining 
those of others,—of deciding between conflicting and often 
contradictory narratives,—and of reducing into one com- 

act and intelligible narration, the widely scattered notices 
of writers of different times, and countries, and opinions. 
We have, indeed, had recourse to every source of inform- 
ation in our power—thus enabling us, we trust, to fulfil 
our promise to the public, of producing an instructive, and 
at the same time, an interesting work, and at a price so 


moderate, as to place it within the reach of every one. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


The provinces, once known under the general appella- 
tion of the Netherlands, are now divided into the Kingdoms 
of Holland and Belgium, and the grand-duchy of Luxem- 
burg. They are situated between the 49th and 53rd de- 
grees of north latitude, and extend from 2° to 7° east lon- 
gitude. On the North and West they are bounded by the 
North Sea; on the South by France; and on the East by 
Germany. The number of inhabitants has been estimated at 
about 6,000,000, scattered over a surface of 17,200 square 
miles. In the kingdom of Belgium the Catholic religion 
is predominant: but in Holland the doctrines of Calvin 
were early adopted, and still continue to prevail. Each 
of these kingdoms has been subdivided mto nine provin- 
ces, the names of which are of too little importance to 
render an enumeration of them necessary. The face of 
the country is, with the exception of a few sand-hills, al- 
most a perfect level; and towards the North the ground is 
low, marshy, and intersected by numerous canals. Dykes 
of immense extent, and erected at an enormous cost, and 
with incredible labor, protect the inhabitants of the coast 
from the encroachments of the sea. The climate of the 
Northern provinces is cold and damp; that of the South- 
ern more mild and settled. The principal rivers are the 
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Rhine, the Maas (Meuse), the Yssel, the Leck, and the 
Scheldt: there are two remarkable bays, the Dollart and 
the Zuyder-Zee. 

* For our first accounts of the inhabitants of Holland and 
Belgium we are indebted to the pen of Julius Cesar. This 
General, on his arrival from Gaul on the banks of the 
Rhine, found all the Netherlandic provinces under the rule 
of three principal tribes, the Belge, Frisi, and Batavi. 
The last were no less distinguished above all the inhabi- 
tants of those countries, by their skill and valour, than by 
their strength of limb and loftiness of stature. They were 
a branch of the Catti, a tribe whom intestine feuds had 
driven from Hesse, their native country ; and whose man- 
ners, customs, and religion, were similar to those of the 
Germans. In this their adopted country, they formed a 
system of government which appears to have been a mix- 
ture of Aristocracy and Democracy; and even thus early 
did they display a degree of knowledge superior to that of 
their neighbours. They gave battle in regular and compact 
order, following implicitly the directions of their chiefs, 

to whose superior skill, and not to fortune, they were wont 
to ascribe success in war. : 

Tacitus assigns, as one cause of their extraordinary 
bravery, the share which the women invariably bore in 
the warlike enterprizes of the tribe —all the individuals of 
each family being formed into a band, or mr oe the 
guidance of a chosen leader. 

The Belgze and Frisi boldly encountered the Roman ar- 
mies that first invaded their country — but all their efforts 
were unavailing against the conquerors of the world; and 
they were at length compelled to submit. The Batavi or 
tne contrary, proffered their friendship, which was joyfu., 
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accepted by the Romans. In the battle of Pharsalia, and 
m the conquest of Gaul, their services gained them tne 
esteem and confidence of the conquerors. The flower of 
their youth formed the body-guard of the Emperor, and 
their cavalry was long considered the strength of the Ro. 
man armies. While the other conquered provinces were 
compelled to submit to the yoke, they enjoyed their own 
laws and immunities in perfect liberty. It was to their 
valour that Agricola was indebted for his successes in Bni- 
tain. When however, the Roman Empire, attacked by 
barbarians in its very centre, could no longer support or 
protect its more distant provinces, the Netherlands be- 
came the prey of the warlike Franks; and although the 
Frisi long maintained their power and independence, they 
were at length entirely subdued by the victorious arms of 
Charles Martel. 

The Netherlands were considered by Charlemagne a 
most valuable portion of his widely extended dominions. 
After the death of that Emperor they were divided among 
his nephews, agreeably to the partition made in the treaty 
of Verdun. Intestine dissensions and troubles, however, 
soon tore them from the power of France, and threw 
them in 927, under the feudal jurisdiction of the German 
Emperor, Henry I. But this state of things continued 
not long: the princes and nobles among whom the coun- 
try had been portioned, lived in a state of continual hos- 
tility with each other: their revenues became gradually 
more inadequate to support the expences of their warlike 
expeditions: and in return for large sums of money, they 
frequently made important and valuable concessions to 
tneir vassals. In the course of years, these concessions 
hag given an almost entir? freedom to the greater part of 
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their subjects — but at the same time so far weakened their 

own power, as gradually to pave the way for the subsequent 
conquest of their possessions by the arms of Burgundy.— 
About the middle of the fifteenth century, we find the 
greater portion of the Netherlandic provinces united under 
the dominion of Philip the good, Duke of Burgundy. By 
the treaty of Arras, concluded with France in 1435, he 
obtained possession of Boulogne, and several tracts of ter- 
ritory on the Somme. His dominions were soon distin- 
guished throughout Europe, by their superiority in arts 
and manufactures—and the cities of Antwerp, Bruges, 
and Ghent, rivalled even Venice herself in the extent and 
richness of their commerce. 

After the death of Charles the bold, the Netherland 
passed under the dominion of the house of Austria, by th: 
marriage of Mary, sole daughter and heiress of Charles, 
with Maximilian I. This princess sowed the first seeds 
of those disasters, which in later years overwhelmed her 
empire. Austria took forcible possession of all her ter- 
tories; and her husband Maximilian, despite her tears 
and entreaties, maintained his power by means the most 
violent and unjust. This couduct at length so exasperated 
the people, that they rose in ea body, seized him in the 
market-place of Bruges, in the midst of his foreign guards, 
and threw him into prison. There he lingered for some 
months; the imtercession even of the pope in his behalf, 
was ineffectual; nor did he recover his liberty until he 
had guaranteed. to his subjects a full and free enjoyment 
of all their rights and immunities. Philip the fair, son 
of Maximilian, espoused Joanna Princess of Castille, and 
by this marriage succeeded to the crown of Spain. His 
gon, the Emperor Charles V., was thus by birth King of 
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Spain, and the two Sicilies-— Lord of the Netherlands and 
the New World. But although in Spain and Germany he 
ruled with all the despotic authority of an absolute mo- 
narch, in the Netherlands he ranked only as the first cit- 
izen—and respected, at least when they did not imme- 
diately clash with his other projects, those rights and 
immunities so jealously guarded by the Netherlanders. 

That affection for the Netherlands which Charles him- 
self felt, he looked for in vain in his son: artd in vain did 
he send him to reside for some time in Flanders, for the 
purpose of enabling him, by personal intercourse, to learn 
and adopt the manners of the Netherlanders. Philip 
deemed this a condescension, at which his pride revolted : 
nor could the counsels of his Father, the vast scope of 
which his mind could not comprehend, ever induce him 
to sympathise with the habits or feelings of a people so dif- 
ferent, in every respect, from the Spaniards. In the year 
1555 he received from his Father the government of the 
Netherlands, and soon after the crown of Spain. He had 
long before in an assembly of the states at Louvain, bound 
himself by oath to maintain inviolate the nights of the 
Netherlanders: to engage in no war without the consent 
of the States: to make no alterations in the coin unless 
authorised by them: and to nominate none but natives of 
the coufitry to the supreme council of Brabant. 

Before, however, we proceed farther, it is necessary to 
say a few words upon the change of belief which had taken 
place in the Netherlands, and which had such a mighty 
influence over the subsequent events of its history. 

The new system of religion, although opposed with all 
his power by Charles V., had made an astonishing pro- 
gress in the Netherlands. New | roselytes continually 
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swelled its ranks, augmented as these were by thousands 
of English, French, and German refugees, who, while 
they found in Flanders a shelter from persecution, endea- 
voured, with all their power, to propagate the faith fox 
which they suffered. With the extension of the new doc- 
trines, the prosperity of the country seemed to increase — 
and both were in their fullest vigour when Philip entered 
on his government. This weak-minded tyrant lett no 
means untried to overturn both. He openly violated the 
rights and privileges which he had sworn to protect: im- 
posed new taxes: introduced Spanish troops into the 
country, and encouraged these to harass and impoverish 
the citizens by every species of rapine and licentiousness. 
His first step towards the extirpation of the reformed faith, 
was his renewing in all their force, the terrible laws en- 
acted against it by his Father. But these despotic acts 
awoke the hostility of the people. They resisted them to 
the utmost of their power, and in this resistance were 
powerfully sustained by the united talents of three men — 
the greatest, perhaps, of all who figure in the history of 
the Netherlands. These were Count Egmont, William 
Prince of Orange, and Count Horn. The first was idol- 
ized by the people for his abilities as a general: the se- 
cond was perhaps superior to any statesman of his time: 
and the third united to immense wealth and unbounded 
credit, a restless spirit and an ardent love of liberty. 
About this time the Netherlands were bestowed on Mary 
of Austria, Arch-duchess of Parma, and natural daughter 
of Charles V. She was met by Philip on the borders of 
Flanders, and conducted with the greatest pomp to Ghent, 
where the States-general were then assembled. Philip, 
hhowever, still retained the Stattholdership of several Pro- 
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vinces — Count Egmont was appointed Stattholder wm 
Flanders and Artois: William of Orange, in Holland, Zea- 
land, Utrecht, West-friesland, Voorne, Briel, and Bur- 
gundy: and Count Horn was invested with the dignity of 
Admiral of the Netherlands. 

One of the first acts of Mary was to enjoin the public 
reading of the decisions of the Council of Trent. The 
former atrocities of tae Spanishtinquisition sunk into in- 
significance, when compared with those which marked its 
establishment in the Netherlands. Every barbarity which 
the blood-thirsty spirit of bigotry could devise, was un- 
feelingly and unrelentingly practised upon the unfortunate 
Netherlanders. Many thousands fled their country, 
leaving wealth and home, and all that was dear to them, 
to enjoy in foreign lands their religious opinions unmo- 
lested. Wherever these exiles fixed their abode, they 
contnbuted to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 

land that sheltered them, by introducing the industry and 
~ manufactures of their native country. None profited more 
by the shelter afforded to these emigrants than England, 
" then under the sway of Queen Elizabeth. 

When Mary saw her dominions thus daily thinned of’ 
their. inhabitants, she endeavoured, but ineflectually, to 
put a stop to the persecution. She requested from the 
King a general pardon for the reformers, but instead of 

obtaining it, she was dismissed from her government. 
The fate of the Netherlands was now left to the cruel and 
merciless Alva. In 1567 he entered the Netherlands at 
the head of a Spanish army of ten thousand men—with 
unlimited powers from his sangyinary master to repress all 
malcontents and exterminate all heretics. To describe the 
wirociuus deeds of this monster, 13s beyond the power of 
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ianguape. Counts Egmont and Horn, wno imprudently 
trusted to the word of a minister of Philip II. fell beneath 
the axe of the executioner on the 2nd of June, 1568: and 
about the same time was established that infamous chamber 
—long designated by the Netherlanders, the ‘‘ council of 
‘blood ”’——and which was opened by John of Vargas with 
the declaration ‘‘ that all the Netherlanders deserved the 
gallows.” 

William of Orange had fled with his brother to France, 
and found a friend and benefactor in the Admiral Coligny. 
It was this great man who first pointed out to the Prince 
of Orange the probable success with which an attempt 
might be made on the Spaniards by sea, as they main- 
tained but few ships on the coasts of the Netherlands. 
William, in consequence of this suggestion, purchased 
several small vessels, and with these attacked and took 
a great number of Spanish ships. His success stimulated 
others to similar attempts: and he was soon enabled to 
fit out a small fleet, which he placed under the command 
of his tried friend Admiral Lumey. This commander 
had the good fortune in 1570 to surprise the harbour of | 
Briel, and soon after to make himself master of the town. 
Inspirited by this success, and by several other subsequent 
conquests, the whole people unanimously resolved to 
throw off the Spanish yoke. A war ensued, and was car- 
ried on by both parties with the bitterest animosity; and 
it was not until after years of bloodshed and horror that 
victory was at last wrung from the Spaniards. 

Previous to the year 1579 the Netherlanders had always 
declared that they warred not against the Stattholder ap- 
pointed by the King, nor against the King himself, and 
m consequence, they invariably placed his name at the 
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head of their acts. But William so plainly showed them 
the absurdity of such a proceeding, that at length, on the 
23rd of January 1579, they openly declared their inde- 
pendence, and publicly renounced all connection with the 
crown of Spain. This declaration, made in the famous 
assembly of Utrecht, was the foundation-stone of the in- 
dependence of the Netherlands. 

But the man by whose counsel and exertions freedom 
wag thus restored, enjoyed not long the fruits of his la- 
bours. He fella victim to Philip’s vengeance. A reward 
of 80,000 ducats and the decoration of the order of St. 
Jago, were promised to him who should take the life of 
William. After several attempts had been made without 
success by various Spanish emissaries, the bloody deed 
was at last perpetrated by Balthazar Gerard, one of the 
Prince’s own servants. ‘This assassin fired at the Prince 
as he passed unattended from the banquet-hall. Three 
bullets had entered his body, and he fell dead instan- 
taneously. 

The union which had been formed at Utrecht, com- 
prised at first Holland, Zealand, Gueldres, Friesland, and 
Utrecht— Uberyssel and Groningen joined it at a later 
period. The object of this union was to maintain the 
political and religious freedom of each individual province, 
and to watch over the safety of the whole country. Bra- 
bant and Flanders again asserted their independence, and 
from this time the Heather os became divided into Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

After the death of William, the states placed themselves 
under the protection of Queen Elizabeth. She appointed 
ber favorite Leicester minister to the States and he was 
invested with the dignity of Stattholder. His conduct 
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however soon provoked their discontent, and they chose 
in his room Maurice, son of Prince William of Orange. 

Maurice inherited the abilities of his Father, and being 
placed by Leicester’s departure at the head of affairs, put 
the last hand to the great work of delivering his country 
from the yoke of Spain. In 1600 he totally routed the 
Spanish forces at Nieuport, and in 1609 concluded a 
truce for twelve years, in which Spain was obliged to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Holland, and to tolerate 
a mutual commerce between the two countries. 

But whilst Holland thus, under the mild government of 
her Stattholders, continued to increase in wealth and pros- 
perity, Belgium remained subject to Spanish tyranny, 
until the memorable victory gained by the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Ramillies, in 1706. After this, Brabant and 
several other Belgic provinces acknowledged the authority 
of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany. 

The House of Austria retained possession of these 
newly acquired dominions, until they were conquered by 
France in 1741. By the intervention of England and 
Holland however they were again restored, and continued 
in tranquillity until 1788, when a revolution broke out 
which threatened an entire separation from Austria. This 
was however prevented by the pacific behaviour and salu- 
tary measures of the Emperor Leopold. In 1792 the 
French, under Dumourier, entered Belgium, and in 1794 
it was annexed to the French republic. 

Holland also having imbibed the principles of repub- 
licanism, declared against the Stattholder, and became 
incorporated with the republic of France. But the de- 
luded patriots soon perceived that the splendid hopes held 
out to them were entirely visionary, and that their com- 
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merce was on the brink of rum. A brighter prospect 
however seemed to open before them in 1806, when Hol- 
land was declared a free and independent kingdom, and 
given by Napoleon to his brother Joseph. He would 
willingly have realized the hopes with which his appoint- 
ment as King of Holland had inspired his subjects; but 
he was the mere tool of his brother, and was compelled 
to adopt his plans and pay implicit obedience to his com- 
mands. After his abdication in 1810, Holland again re- 
verted to France. 

After, the battle of Leipsic in 1813, the French governor 
was withdrawn from Holland. In the Congress of Vienna, 
the duchy of Luxemburg, the Belgic provinces, and Hol- 
land were blended into one kingdom, and called the King- 
dom of the United Netherlands. In consequence of the 
resolution of the Congress, William was declared first 
King of the Netherlands— and thus it remained until 
1832, when a separation took piace, the circumstances of 
which are so well known as to render an account of them 
in this book unnecessary. 


ANTWERP. 


This capital of a province bearing the same name, lies 
in a fertile plain on the left bank of the Scheldt. The 
origin both of the town and of its name is involved in ob- 
scurity. According to tradition, there lived about the 
time of Julius Cesar, and on the spot where Antwerp now 
stands, a giant, named Drunum or Antigon, who exacted 
from every vessel entering the Scheldt the half of their 
freight. Ifthe commanders of such vessels attempted to 
conceal any part of their merchandise, or ptherwise en- 
deavoured to elude his exactions, they not only lost the 
whole of their cargo, but were condemned to lose their 
right hand, which he used to cut off and throw into 
the river. Hence has been derived the name ‘ Hand. 
werpen,” (to throw the hand); but the more probable 
derivation is from “ Aenwerpen,”’ (to lay to). On this 
point however it is impossible to decide with any degree 
of certainty; and although the town-arms still shew a 
triangular turret with two hands over it, yet the story 
of the Giant is, by the greater part of historians, regarded 
as a fable. | 

Antwerp began at a very early period, to figure in his- 
tory, and as far back as 853, we find that it attracted the 
notice of the robber-hordes who issuing from Denmark 
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Sweden, and Norway, spread devastation and ruin on the 
places exposed to their attacks. By these it was plundered 
and reduced to ashes. Soon after this, however, these 
marauders entered into a compact of friendship with the 
towns-people, and Antwerp and Bruges became the mar- 
kets in which they disposed of the plunder obtained in 
their piratical expeditions. Increase of commerce soon 
enabled Antwerp to become powerful at sea; and in the 
12th and 13th centuries their merchant ships sailed regu- 
larly to Spain and Portugal. About the same period the 
arts and sciences began to flourish, and seemed to promise 
to Antwerp the same superiority over the rest of the world 
in taste, which they already possessed in commerce. The 
most splendid monuments of architecture still existing in 
Antwerp, were produced about this period: and suffi- 
ciently evince, by their grandeur and durability, the fine 
taste and love of magnificence which then characterised 
the citizens. | 

Antwerp continued to progress in wealth and importance 
until about the middle of the 16th century, the period at 
which broke forth the revolt against the Spanish yoke. 
At that time Antwerp was considered the richest and most 
powerful city in Europe; and the accounts which have 
reached us of the immense wealth, and pomp, and luxury 
of its inhabitants, then amounting to 200,000, almost ex- 
ceed belief. Its misfortunes commenced about the year 
1567, when a Spanish army entered its territories under 
the command of the Duke of Alva: a man who has 
justly been stiled by a celebrated German aid Philip's 
“‘ hangman.” 

Of all the towns of the Netherlands, hues suffered 
most from the government of the Spaniards. In No- 
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vember 1576, it was attacked by a body of Spanish muti- 
neers, and notwithstanding the gallant defence made by the 
citzens, was taken and pillaged. More than five hundred 
private houses were burnt to the ground: all that was 
valuable in the city was taken away: and above seven 
hundred families were reduced from opulence to a state of 
destitution. The loss sustained by the town on this oc- 
casion has been estimated at upwards of two millions of 
gold crowns. In 1584 it was besieged and invested on 
all sides by the Duke of Parma. This siege is one of the 
most remarkable that the page of history affords. On 
the 16th of August 1584, the brave governor Philip de 
Marnix, ‘Lord of St. Adelgonde, was compelled, after a 
long and obstinate resistance, to capitulate; and the news 
of this surrender was received with the greatest exultation 
by the Spanish court. In 1706 the Duke of Marlborough 
took possession of it after the battle of Ramilies, and in 
1746 and 1792 it was taken by the French. The Aus- 
trians conquered it again in 1793, but the French retook 
it in 1794. On the 14th of May 1815, it was taken from 
Carnot by the English, after enduring a siege of four 
months, and a bombardment of three days. Since that 
period it continued, until the breaking out of the Belgian 
revolution in 1830, under the dominion of the King of 
the Netherlands. ‘The behaviour of this city during the 
revolution, and subsequently to that event, is too well 
xnown to require any detailed account of it here. We 
will now therefore proceed to examine the town itself. 
Antwerp is built in the form of a semicircle, and its 

circumference is about one and a half German, or seven. | 
Hnglish miles. On the land side it had formerly five 
gater, built at an earlier period than those towards the 
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sea; but of the whole number one only, called the King’s 
gate, now remains entire. It contains 212 streets, 4 canals, 
about 10,000 dwelling-houses, 8 churches, 5 hospitals, 5 
asylums for orphans, 3 barracks, and one custom house, 
with several other magnificent buildings. The number of 
its inhabitants, exclusive of the population of the suburbs, 
has been calculated at about 75,000. The Scheldt, near 
the town, is about 1800 feet wide and about 20 deep: the 
tide generally rises to the height of 12 feet, and it is nav- 
igable for several miles above the city, even for vessels of 
large burthen. 

The Citadel, which in our own time has attracted so much 
notice, was built in October 1567, by the Duke of Alva, 
under the direction of an Italian Engineer named Paciotti. 
It is situated on the south side of the town, and consists 
of five bastions, each of which separately can be defended 
by all the others. Its form is pentagonal, and its cir- 
cumference about a mile and a half. Within its walls 
is a beautiful parade, and it is well provided with case- 
mates. Tickets for admission to view the intenor, can 
be obtained on application to the officer commanding the 
garrison. 

The Docks were constructed by order of Napoleon in 
1805, and destined by him for the reception of the French 
_navy. They are sufficiently spacious to hold forty large 
vessels. After the expulsion of the French, they were 
presented to the city by his Majesty the King of the Ne- 
therlands, to be used solely for the accommodation of 
trading vessels. There is a steam-engine continually 
employed in clearing them of the filth deposited by the 
tide, and which is carried away by boats employed for that 
purpose. Both are intersected by an iron bridge, con- 
sisting of a single arch, and removable at pleasure. 
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The Town-Hall, of which the accompanying engraving 
presents a correct representation, stands in the grand 
market-place. In 1546 it was burned by the Spaniards, 
and rebuilt in 1560 by the architect C. de Orendt, better 
known by the appellation of Floris. Its length is about 
260 feet: on its front are represented the five orders of 
architecture: and its interior is decorated with several 
valuable paintings. On one of the foundation stones is 
the following inscription: ‘‘Senatus Antwerpiensis in die 
27 Februari, anno nativitatis Christi 1560.’’ In the 
upper part is the library, which contains a valuable and 
curious collection of books and manuscripts in various 
languages. It is open to the public from ten till three, 
on every day except Saturday and Sunday. Here also is 
the pass-port office, where all strangers must deliver up 
their pass-ports on their arrival: it is open from nine in 
the morning till half-past three. 


THE BOERSE (EXCHANGE). 


This remarkable and beautiful building forms a qua- 
drangle of about 200 feet in length and 160 in breadth. 
It was erected in 1583. The foundation rests upon fifty 
marble columns. The hours of business are from 1 to 2 
o’clock, and it then becomes the rendezvous of Merchants, 
Bankers, Brokers, Captains of vessels, &c. A quarter of 
an hour before business commences, a bell is rung, and as 
soon as its sounds have ceased, the doors are closed. 
Whoever wishes to enter after that time, cannot be ad- 
mitted without paying one franc. It is from this building 
that the model of the Royal Exchange in London was 
taken. 

‘The Quays are particularly deserving the attention of 
the stranger. They are about 72 feet wide, thickly 
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planted: with trees, and form in summer a beautiful 
promenade. The view over the Scheldt from them is 
magnificent, and on fine summer evenings they are 
thronged with multitudes of all ranks. 

The Grand Theatre is a building truly worthy of the ob- 
ject to which it is destined. Its front is built in a semi- 
circular form: in different niches are placed the busts of 
the most celebrated tragedians of ancient and modern 
times: and above these are the statues of the nine 
Muses. The foundation stone of this splendid edifice 
was laid on the 24th of August 1829. It is open, gene- 
rally, four or five times a week, and the pieces represented 
are in the French language. 

The Royal Academy of fine arts was founded in 1442 
by a society of artists. It is from this, as from a nursery, 
that have sprung those great painters, whose works have 
rendered the Flemish school so celebrated. In winter 
there-are lectures upon drawing, modelling, &c., from six 
to eight in the evening; no fee is required for admission. 

The Museum contains an extensive collection of mas- 
terpieces by the most celebrated artists, and is built on 
the spot where formerly stood a convent of Reeollets. 
Here the artist and the amateur will find abundant sources 
of delight and amusement, in passing a few hours amid 
the finest specimens of Rubens, Vandyke, Sneyders, 
Jourdain, Albert Durer, Martin Voss, &c. A remarkable 
object of attraction is the chair of Rubens, on which he 
sat in his study. An annual exhibition is instituted for 
the display of works by living artists, and prizes are 
awarded to the most successful. 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


This magnificent structure is, perhaps, the finest and 
noblest specimen of Gothic architecture to be found upon 
the continent, and may justly be ranked among the first 
buildings in the world. Its tower is built in a pyramidal 
form, and the richness, delicacy, and symmetry of its con- 
struction, are well calculated to excite the wonder and 
admiration of the spectator. It is impossible to behald 
its lofty spire proudly raising its head to the skies, without 
feelings that speak to us of another and a better world. 
Its height, including the cross, is 470 feet. A flight of 622 
steps conducts us to the upper gallery, from which the 
view extends over the town, the fortifications, the canals, 
the windings of the Scheldt, the sea, the meadows “rich 
in many a hue,”’ and sprinkled with herds and flocks, until 
at last it loses itself on the wide bosom of the distant 
ocean. The building was begun in 1422 under the su- 
perintendence of the architect J. Appelmans, and was 
completed in 1518. On the 21st of January 1555, Philip 
II. held here a general chapter of the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, on which occasion the assembly was graced 
by the presence of an Emperor and eight Kings. About 
the year 1566,a horde of fanatics called Iconoclasts or 
image-breakers, spread desolation throughout the whole 
country: they plundered the churches, and even burnt 
several of them tothe ground. The cathedral was doomed 
to the same destruction that had visited so many other 
churches in Antwerp, and for three days and three nights 
it was exposed to all that fury aidgd by fanaticism could 
devise. The most remarkable objects in this church 
are the carvings in marble and wood, by Verbruggen 
and Quellyn. In specimens of painting the cathedral 
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is rich: the most remarkable is the taking down from the 
cross, by Rubens, esteemed the masterpiece of that great 
artist. The high altar, which is of marble, exhibits another 
splendid painting by the same; the ascent of the Virgin 
into Heaven. No one should visit tnis temple without 
bestowing a glance on a painting by Franken, representing 
Christ in the temple in the midst of the Doctors, who are 
represented under the portraits of Luther, Calvin, Eras- 
mus, &c. The great organ is one of the most beautiful 
in the world. Near the western entrance is the tomb 
of Matsys, one of the most extraordinary painters that 
Flanders ever produced. His history is curious. He was 
by trade a blacksmith, and falling in love with the daugh- 
ter of a painter, was told on applying for her hand, that it 
should be given to no one who was not himself a painter. 
Impelled by love, he devoted himself to the study of 
painting, and aided by the irstructions of his beloved, 
soon gave such proofs of his extraordinary genius as in- 
duced the father to consent to their union.’ On his tomb 
is the following inscription: Quentino Matsyis tncom- 
parabilis artis pictori, admiratrix grataque posterttas, anno 
post obitum seculari CIO. 10, C. XXIX. posuit. Above 
it, on a stone tablet, is inscribed ‘“ Connubealis amor de 
Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 


THE CHURCH OF Sr. JAMES. 


Every traveller is struck with astonishment when 
viewing the interior of this edifice. The comparative 
meanness of its exterior would induce few to imagine that 
it surpasses every other church in Belgium in the richness 
and splendour of its internal decorations. During the 
long and destructive wars which levelled so many noble 
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‘buildings with the ground, it sustained, fortunately, but 
little injury. It contains numerous statues and monu- 
ments, executed by the most celebrated sculptors of past 
ages. Inachapel behind the choir, dedicated exclusively 
‘to the memory of Rubens, is the tomb of that great man, 
with a long inscription in the Latin language. One of 
the most beautiful of the many ornaments which surround 
it, is a painting by himself, in which he has represented 
his whole family: himself under the figure of St. George: 
his father under that of St. Jerome: his first wife as 
Magdalene: his second as Martha: his son under the 
form of an Angel: and his grand-father in the allegorical 
character of Time. Over the tomb of Henry van Baelen 
is a painting by his own hand, representing the resur- 
rection of Christ; and near it are the portraits of this 
artist and his wife, by Vandyke. A very remarkable ob- 
ject is an altar piece by Floris, who has been stiled the 
Raphael of the Flemish school. In the sixth chapel is 
an altar-piece by Victor, a pupil of Rubens, representing 
the Virgin Mary, and greatly admired for the splendour of 
its colouring. The statues of St. Paul and St. John, by 
Vervoort, particularly merit the attention of the con- 
noisseur. On the north side of the second chapel is a 
painting by Vandyke, representing Christ on the Cross— 
one of his most finished pieces: and in the fourth chapel 
is a portrait of C. von Lantschot by the same master. 
The high altar of the latter chapel is one wee most beau- 
tiful on the continent; its spiral pillars are of exquisite 
delicacy and symmetry: and its eolossal statue of St. 
James is considered to be the chef d’ceuvre of Quellyn. 
In the church itself, the artist and the amateur will find 
numerous other objects to excite their admiration; ‘ar- 
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‘buildings with the ground, it sustained, fortunately, but 
little injury. It contains numerous statues and monu- 
ments, executed by the most celebrated sculptors of past 
ages. In achapel behind the choir, dedicated exclusively 
‘to the memory of Rubens, is the tomb of that great man, 
with a long inscription in the Latin language. One of 
the most beautiful of the many ornaments which surround 
it, is a painting by himself, in which he has represented 
his whole family: himself under the figure of St. George: 
his father under that of St. Jerome: his first wife as 
Magdalene: his second as Martha: his son under the 
form of an Angel: and his grand-father in the allegorical 
character of Time. Over the tomb of Henry van Baelen 
is a painting by his own hand, representing the resur- 
rection of Christ; and near it are the portraits of this 
artist and his wife, by Vandvke. A very remarkable ob- 
ject is an altar piece by Floris, who has been stiled the 
Raphael of the Flemish school. In the sixth chapel is 
an altar-piece by Victor, a pupil of Rubens, representing 
the Virgin Mary, and greatly admired for the splendour of 
its colouring. The statues of St. Paul and St. John, by 
Vervoort, particularly merit the attention of the con- 
noisseur. On the north side of the second chapel is a 
painting by Vandyke, representing Christ on the Cross— 
one of his most finished pieces: and in the fourth chapel 
is a portrait of C. von Lantschot by the same master. 
The high altar of the latter chapel is one dye most beau- 
tiful on the continent; its spiral pillars are of exquisite 
delicacy and symmetry: and its eolossal statue of St, 
James is considered to be the chef d’ceuvre of Quellyn. 
In the church itself, the artist and the amateur will find 
numerous other objects to excite their admiration; ar- 
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ticularly the windows, which are ornamented with highly 
finished paintings. 


THE CHURCH OF Sr. PAUL. 


This church, like that we have just described, escaped . 
uninjured the ravages of the civil wars. Its numerous. 
altars are of variegated marble, and all of most exquisite 
workmanship. The walls are decorated with bas-reliefs, 
and the whole church is highly ornamented. Among its 
most valuable paintings are the works of Mercy, by the 
elder Teniers: the scourging of Christ, by Rubens: Jesus 
carrying his cross, by Vandyke: the birth of our Saviour, 
by de Vos, &c. The high altar is a splendid work, by 
Verbruggen : the altar-piece is by Cels. 


St. ANDREW’S CHURCH. 


The traveller, on entering this church, will pause an 
instant to admire a monument near the southern entrance, 
erected by two English ladies, to the memory of the un- 
fortunate Mary Stuart. Over the monument is her por- 
trait, by Vandyke, supposed to be an excellent likeness. 
Whilst gazing on this tribute to the memory of her who 
fell a sacrifice to the ambition, perhaps to the jealousy, of 
Elizabeth, the lines of the Poet involuntarily recur to the 
mind : 7 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured and by strangers mourned. 
Quellyn has added a beautiful allegorical painting, repre- 
senting a guardian Angel, who with his shield is protecting 
a youth from the arrows of Cupid, and from the tempta- 
tions of the world. The pulpit by Van Hool, ornamented 
with relievos by Van Geel, is deserving of pa*ticular at- 
tention-— It waa built in 1529. 
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“Sr. AUGUSTINE'S CHURCH. 


This church was erected in 1607, at the expence of 
Vander Goes, a senator of Antwerp, and of J. A. Balili, a 
patrician of Genoa. Most of the pictures by Rubens, 
Vandyke, &c., which were carried to the Louvre during | 
the occupation of the town by the French, have been 
since replaced. The high altar was designed by Rubens, 
and beautifully carved by Verbruggen. 


St. ANTONY’S CHURCH. 


There is in this church, exactly facing the entrance, a 
much admired painting by Rubens: and on the left is 
another by Vandyke, representing our Saviour reposing 
on the lap of his mother.—It was built by the Capuchin 
Friars in 1613. 


CHURCH OF Sr. CHARLES. 


Of al] the churches in Antwerp, this was perhaps the 
most beautiful. Its front and spire, constructed under 
the superintendence, and from the designs of Rubens, 
zre models of architectural excellence. The interior, and 
even the roof itself were of white marble, and embellished 
with some of the most finished productions of that great 
artist. Unfortunately, however, few traces of its earlier 
splendour now remain: nearly the whole of the building 
having been destroyed by lightning in 1718. In a beau- 
tifu] marble chapel, on the south side, is a noble picture 
by de Lin, representing Simeon in the Temple. The 
altar-piece is the work of C. Schut, and there are several 
other valuable, thengh smaller pictures, by Van Baelen 
and C. Schut. 
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There are in Antwerp, in addition to the Museum and 
other public collections of curiosities and antiquities, se- 
vetal valuable private collections, containing works by the 
first masters. To the artist and the amateur.they will 
afford abundant sources of enjoyment, the permission to 
view them being easily obtained by strangers. 

The General Post Office, in the Place de Meir, is open 
from nine in'the morning until eight in the evening. 

The bank, a branch of that of Brussels, is in the 
Longue-rue-neuve. 

The best inns are, Le grand Laboureur, Place de Meir: 
Grand Hétel de St. Antoine, Place Verte: Hotel du Pare, 
Place Verte: Hé6tel de Pays Bas, Rue de Ménuisiers: 
Hétel d’Angleterre, Rue de l'Empereur: Hétel de la 
Couronne, near the Exchange. The Cafés and restau- 
rateurs are numerous: the Café Francais, Place Verte: 
the Café Suisse, Place Verte: and the Café de ’Empereur, 
Place de Meir, are the most frequented, and are well fur- 
nished with newspapers. The best and most convenient 
baths are to be found at the Hétel du Parc, in the Place 
Verte, an establishment peculiarly distinguished for its 
cleanliness. 

In the Place de Vendredi is the celebrated printing es- 
tablishment, from which the well known Plantin editions 
spread throughout Europe. A statue of Hercules deco- 
rates the front of the building, with the inscription: /a- 
bore et constanité. The principal manufactures of Antwerp 
are lace, muslin, and strong black silk. Whoever wishes 
to become acquainted with the manners of the gommon 
people, may attain his end in the surest, as well as the 
most agreeable manner, by a ramble through the suburbs 
and environs of the town on a Sunday or holiday. 
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Diligences leave Antwerp several times a day for all 
parts of Belgium: and boats sail daily to Rotterdam, 
Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels. Should the traveller’s time 
be at his own disposal, he will find it the most agreeable 
manner of proceeding from Antwerp to Brussels, to take 
the diligence as far as Boom, and to perform the remainder 
of the journey by water. The passage-money is trifling, 
and the loss of time will be amply compensated by the 
beautiful views on each side of the canal. At about a 
mile’s distance from the gates of Antwerp, the villas and 
gardens extend along its banks in one unbroken line of 
beauty. 

The road, which from its many windings, presents a 
a continued succession of picturesque views, leads on 
through Berchem to Morsel. At a little distance from 
this place a road branches off towards Lierre. Pursuing 
onward the road to Mechlin, we pass through Contieht 
and Waelham. Near the entrance to the latter village 
flows the river Noethe, and the village itself still exhibits 
traces of the battle fought here in 1830, between the Dutch 
and Belgians. There are few other objects worthy of 
notice, until after passing through Quennepoel, we arrive 
at Mechlin. 


MECHLIN, (MALINES.) 


This ancient town, with its venerable cathedral on the 
right, is correctly and spiritedly represented im the an- 
nexed engraving. It is situated on a level plain, inter- 
sected by the river Dyle. Its streets are in general broad, 
and the houses, all of which have a cleanly and cheerful 
appearance, are large and roomy. The number of inhabi- 
tants is estimated at 17,500. The Cathedral, dedicated to 
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St. Rombald, is a splendid specimen of gothic architecture, 
and although commenced in the twelfth, was not com- 
pleted until the fifteenth century. From the spire, which 
rises to the height of 348 feet, is a magnificent view of the 
town and its environs. Connected with this spire is the 
following anecdote :—one evening the moon shone with 
extraordinary brightness, and gleaming full upon the spire, 
gave it the appearance of being in flames. The inhabi- 
tants dreadfully alarmed, hastened in crowds to extinguish 
the supposed conflagration. Hence originated the Flemish 
jest, that the wise men of Mechlin wanted to extinguish 
the moon. 

The Jesuits’ Church, containing many valuable paint- 
ings, and the Church of St. John, well deserve the at- 
tention of the traveller. Over the high altar of the latter 
_is the celebrated picture of the adoration of the Magi, by 
Rubens: and around it are three others by the same artist, 
one representing the birth of Christ: another the descent 
from the Cross: and the third the Resurrection. In the 
church of our Lady is a picture of the miraculous draught 
of fishes, also by Rubens. Not far from the Antwerp gate 
is a convent of Beguins, which formerly contained 1400 
nuns: and although its numbers are now very much di- 
minished, it is still the largest establishment of the kind in 
Belgium. 

Mechlin is famous for its manufactories of lace, although 
these have greatly fallen off during late years: and its 
brown beer is celebrated throughout the Netherlands. 

The best Hotels are, the Imperial Court, the Court 0. 
France, the Crane, and the Golden Lion. The prome- 
nades on the ramparts are very beautiful, and much fre- 
quented. From Mechlin the road leads in a direct line 
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through the Brussels gate, over the Louvain canal, to 
Semps. By crossing the river Senne, at a little distance 
on this side of Semps, we pass through Campershoft and 
Eppeghen to Vilvorde, a small but ancient town, con- 
taining about 2,500 inhabitants. From Eppeghen the road 
is delightful, passing through blooming meadows and cul- 
tivated fields. The best conveyance from Vilvorde to 
Brussels, is by the canal. At a short distance from the 
bridge stands the house of correction, formerly a palace of 
the Duke Wenceslaus, and built by him in 1376. 

A little to the left of Meuden, through which the road 
passes, lies Evere. From this town the borders of the 
canal are thickly studded with villas and pleqgsure-grounds. 
Intermingled with these are houses of entertainment, ma- 
nufactories, and the never-failing characteristic of a Dutch 
landscape, a great number of windmills. The canal, as 
well as the river Senne, here flows through a delightfu 
valley; and the hills which arise on each side of their 
banks, though not lofty, yet from the tasteful and elegant 
buildings with which they are decorated, render the land- 
scape most beautifully picturesque. The castle of Schén- 
berg lies in the village of Lacken, at about half a league’s 
distance from Brussels, and from its elevated site cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the traveller. Originally 
destined for the residence of the Governor of the Nether- 
lands, it has served im later times as the occasional abode 
of Napoleon, and of his brother the ex-King of Holland. 
At present it is occupied by the Royal family. Lacken is 
a very pretty village, and in its church-yard are the tombs 
of several illustrious families of Brussels. As the road 
approaches nearer to this town it passes through the “ allée 
_eerte,” which consists of a triple row of trees extending 
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from the banks of the canal to the boulevards of the town, 
and is one of the most agreeable promenades, presenting a 
constant succession of beautiful villas, and a continual 
variety of scenery. 


BRUSSELS 


The Lacken gate admits us within the precincts of this 
city, the capital of Belgium and the residence of its King. 
It is situated partly on a hill and partly on a plain. This 
plain was formerly an immense marsh, intersected by dif- 
ferent branches of the Senne, and was brought to its pre- 
sent state by long and persevering labour. The air is 
generally pure and healthy, although the weather is 
sometimes damp and liable to sudden changes. As the 
streets, particularly in the vicinity of the Park, are broad 
and spacious, they contribute greatly to the preservation 
of the purity of air. By night the town is lit with gas. 

The number of inhabitants is about 100,000 —of houses 
15,000, exclusive of the suburbs. Of these the greater 
part are roomy and well-built, and have a pleasing ap- 
pearance. Indeed, we may rank Brussels among the 
most. beautiful of Continental towns. Its origin is attri- 
buted to St. Gery, who about the year 600 built a small 
chapel on one of the little islands, which still bears his 
name, and is regarded as the cradle of the town. Ata 
later period, Christianity was preached on the same spot 
by SS. Eloi and Venditian, the latter of whom died in 
the Bourg of Brussels. In 750 St. Boniface preached 
jhe Gospel in the same place. Charles the fat was the 
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irst King who fixed his residence here, about the year 
980, The remaining part of the history of Brussels has 
been detailed in the general account, given at the com- 
mencement of this work. 

To preserve a regular order in describing the curiosi- 
ties of Brussels, we will commence with the Hotel de 
Ville. It stands in the Grande Place, and is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest buildings of the Lombardo-Go. 
thic style of Architecture. Even the irregularity so 
observable in the arrangement of its decorations, cannot 
detract from the interest which a view of the whole never 
fails to produce. Such is its vast extent, that it occupies 
nearly. the whole of one side of the Grande Place, yet 
even its very magnitude only heightens our admiration. 
Its téwer, built in the Gothic style, of a pyramidal form, 
is 364 feet high, and of the lightest and most elegant 
workmanship. A statue of gilt copper 17 feet high, re- 
presenting St. Michael, the patron saint of the town, wa- 
ving his sword above the rebel angel whom he treads 
under his feet, was placed on its summit in 1445, Johann 
van Ruysbroeck, the architect, bound himself by an oath 
to use none but the best materials in its construction. A 
copy of this engagement, written in the Flemish language, 
is still preserved in the archives of the town. The 
principal entrance is at the foot of the tower, which how- 
ever is not in the middle, and gives room to suppose that 
the whole building is the work of two different periods. 
Perhaps it originally formed one end of the edifice. In 
front is an open gallery, on the left of which is a stair- 
case. . At its foot, on each side, is a lion holding a shield 
with the inscription S, P. Q. B. (Senatui Populoque Brux- 
ellensi.) Both these licrs are considered masterpieces 
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of sculpture. The stair-case leads to the great hall, in 
which on the 25th of October 1555, surrounded vy a 
splendid court, Charles V. gave to his son Philip II. the 
government of Burgundy—on the 6th of January 1556, 
the sovereignty ot his other kingdoms and states-——and on 
the 7th of September of the same year, abdicated the im- 
perial throne in favor of his brother Ferdinand I. 

Most of the chambers and halls in this building deserve 
the attention of the traveller. They are hung with the 
richest Brussels’ tapestry, and many of them contain va- 
Juable paintings. In different parts are the bureau of the 
Prefecture, the Treasury, the Academy of Painting, &c. 
On the right of the court is the Passport office, which is 
open daily until three o'clock. 

Opposite the Hotel de Ville is the Maison du Rot, from 
which is a street leading through the shambles into the 
Place Royale. Near it is the Orange Palace, generally 
called the old court, (la vielle cour), and which, though 
formerly the residence of the governor of Belgium, is now 
used as a Museum. It contains a library, a cabinet of na- 
tural curiosities, and the Royal Academy. It was begun 
in 1346, by Wilhelm Duwenwoord, and completed ; by 
Engelbert, Count of Nassau, in 1502, The entrance, to 
which a flight of marble steps conducts, is decorated with 
statues and bas-reliefs, the work of the elder Delvaux, 
A statue of Hercules, generally considered the master- 
piece of this artist, is deserving of particular attention. 
On the pillar against which the Hero reclmes, are repre- 
ented the various orders worn by Prince Charles of Lo- 
tharingia. 

The collection of paintings in the Museum, although 
not extensive, is valuable. There are besides numerout 
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medals and statues. Many of the paintings are by Van 
Eyck, Rubens, Van Dycke, Guido Reni, Paul Veronese, 
Snyders, &c. It is open to the public from 9 till 12 in 
the morning, and from 2 fo 6 in the afternoon, on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays —strangers however are 
admitted every day. 

. The Library is divided into two parts ; the town-library, 
containing nearly a hundred thousand volumes, and the 
Burgundian, which possesses about sixteen thousand old 
and valuable manuscripts, the property of the State. 
Both are equally open to the public. On the ground floor 
is the cabinet of natural curiosities, rich in birds and 
quadrupeds, and possessing almost every species of min- 
eral, of which, the most interesting to the Mineralogist 
are the specimens brought from Russia. The different 
sorts of lava from Mount Vesuvius are here regularly 
classified, as well as some rare fossils. The various com- 
partments are ornamented with the busts of the most dis- 
tinguished Naturalists. Ina private chamber on the same 
floor, are exhibited among other curiosities, the cradle of 
the Emperor Charles V., a coat of Charles I. of England, 
and a horse on which, after it had been twice wounded, 
the Duke of Alva rode for two hours. Strangers gene- 
rally pass from the Museym to the Palais de I’ Industrie, 
which was opened in 1830 for the exhibition of products 
of nati$nal industry. Here are displayed models of ma- 
chinery, implements of husbandry, &c., which have been 
purchased by the Government at an immense expense, 
and are exhibited gratis. 

‘The next street leads to the Place Royale, which is in 
the form of a quadrangle. Here formerly stood the Abbey 
of Caudenberg, and an old palace which was burnt down 
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11731. We must not omit to notice the Church of St. 
James, the foundation stone of which was laid by Prince 
Charles of Lotharingia, on the 12th of February 1776. 
Under the porch, which is supported by six Corinthian 
columns, are statues of David and Moses; the former by 
Janssens is not without merit; the latter is scarcely 
deserving of notice. 

‘We now proceed to the Park. Among the splendid 
buildings which surround it, the most remarkable are the 
far-famed Hotel de Belle-Vue on the right, and the Café 
de l’Amitié and the Café Royale on the left. These build- 
ings form a continuation of the Place Royale. 

During the revolution of 1830, the houses in this neigh- 
bourhood suffered severely from the fire of the artillery. 
All however have since been repaired, and few traces of 
the devastation are now perceptible, except on the trees 
opposite. | 

The Royal Palace, inhabited by the reigning family 
when in Brussels, has an imposing appearance. Its front 
is 450 feet in length. In the centre is a large portal con- 
sisting of seven arches, supported by six pillars, each ot 
which is cut from a single block weighing 36,000 pounds, 
and brought from the quarries of the country. Its in- 
terior is arranged in a style of great magnificence. Kn- 
trance may always be obtained during the absence of the 
Royal Family. 

At a short distance stands the Palace of the Prince 
of Orange, designed and built by Vanderstraten, in a sim- 
ple yet noble style. It is 230 feet long and 58 broad, 
and both for its internal splendour and exterior appear- 
ance, will bear a comparison with the finest palaces in 
Europe. The floors of the different rooms are of the most 
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rare and costly wood, and the walls inlaid with the finest 
marble, and adorned with the master-pieces of the Italian 
and Flemish schools. In the great hall, called the Salle 
ad manger, the walls are all of white marble, and inlaid 
with gold. The candelabra of gilded bronze are 12 feet 
high. In one of the chambers of the Princesses is a table 
of Siberian lapis lazuli, the value of which is estimated at 
300,000 dollars. It would be impossible, in the narrow 
limits of this book, to give an adequate idea of all the 
beauties of this palace. It is now under sequestration, 
and those who wish to inspect it must apply for admission- 
tickets at the bureau of the Minister of finance, where 
they are obtained without difficulty. 

The Rue-Ducale, the next and indeed one of the finest 
streets of Brussels, contains little worthy of notice, except: 
the Palace of the Prince of Aremberg, in which is a val- 
uable collection of paintings, which no artist or amateur 
should pass uninspected.. 

Proceeding along the borders of the Park we enter the 
Rue de Brabant, im which is the Hétel de Finance, which 
attracts attention by the two columms at its entrance. 
Adjoining this is the Palais du Congres, or de la Nation, 
a maagnificent edifice, erected by Guimard in 1783, and 
ornamented with six Ionie columns. The sculpture and 
basso-relievas are by Godecharles, On both sides of the 
spacious hall is a marble stair-case, one leading to the 
chamber of Deputies, the other to that of the Peers. 
Both of these chambers, as well as the committee-rooms, 
are tastefully fitted up. In the chamber of Deputies is a 
large vallery, for the accommodation of those whe wish w 
hear the debates. 
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The next street before we enter the Park, is the Rue 
Royale, the largest and most beautiful in Brussels. In 
the upper part, near the Park, are several large and ele- 
gant mansions. The Park itself is, probably, coeval with 
the city, but it was not laid out in its present form until 
the last century. In the centre is a little hill, thickly 
covered with the choicest shrubs and flowers, and from 
it diverge the three principal walks, leading to the Place 
Royale, the Boulevard du Regent, and the King’s Palace. 
These walks are lined with lofty trees, through which 
occasionally the eye wanders over verdant slopes, thickets, 
&c., which give to the whole a more natural appearance 
than is usually found in French gardens. In every part 
of the Park are groupes of statues, busts, vases, &c., in 
the most picturesque stations, many of them the work of 
celebrated artists. Unfortunately, they still exhibit traces 
of the Revolution, during which they were greatly injured 
by the fire of the artillery. During the summer there are 
concerts in the open air, and they are frequented by all 
the beau-monde of Brussels. In a little grove is the 
Vauxhall, and its Thedtre des Varietés, in which plays are 
acted by the performers of the Royal Theatre. There 
are besides a Café and ball-room, in which during winter 
balls are given by a select society. 

To proceed with our description of the town, let us 
pass through the Place Royale to the Church of St. Gu- 
dule. Its front, with its two lofty towers, isin the Rue 
de la Cathédrale. As early as the eleventh century, there 
stood upon the site of the present edifice, a temple erected 
by Lambert, Count of Louvain, aud in it reposed the 
body of St. Gudule, from whom the church derives its 
name. In 1226 this building was destroyed, and in the 
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its two entrances, one in the Place de la Monnaie, the 
other in the Rue de l’Evéque, impresses strangers with a 
favorable idea of the commerce of Brussels. In one of 
the ground divisions of the building is the exchange, 
consisting of a spacious colonnade, and filled daily with 
merchants, stock-brokers, &c. In the middle of the ad- 
jacent Rue des Fripiers, above the smaller shambles, is a 
Bazaar, ealled the Salle des Variétés, which deserves a 
visit for the immense number of articles exhibited, and 
the reasonable price at which they are sold. The church 
of St. Nicholas in the same street, contains several good 
paintings, and was formerly considered one of the finest 
in the town. Its altar-piece, by Van Helmont, represents 
our Saviour restoring to health the child of the woman 
of Cana. There are two other paintings ‘by Janssens, 
and two by Van Orley that possess some merit. 

The church of St. Catherine in the street of the same 
name, possesses several paintings of great value. It con- 
tains also two Mausolea, by Godecharles, erected to the 
memory of the painter Delvaux, who died in 1815, during 
a journey from Rome to Bologna, and to that of the young 
and promising Jacob, who died at Milan in 1812 after he 
had obtained the grand prize in painting. 

In the Haute Rue is the church Notre Dame de la Cha- 
pelle, one of the oldest and largest in Brussels. It 1s 
in the Gothic style and has an imposing appearance. 
Nearly as large as St. Gudule, it far surpasses that church 
in its paintings and monuments. Among the tombs are 
those of the painter, Peter Breughel, and of the family of 
Spinola, by Plumiers. There are besides, numerous sta- 
tues, by Henry Duquesnoy, Denis, and Fay d’Herbe, all 
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in the best style of these artists. The organ is remark- 
able for its size and tone. We must not quit this church 
without noticing the master-piece of Crayer, which re- 
presents the Redeemer appearing to Mary Magdalen. 

Near the Marché aux charbons is the church Notre 
Dame de bon secours. ‘This is more frequented than any 
other in Brussels, chiefly on account of the beautiful 
music heard during the high mass, on Saturdays and 
Sundays. | 

In the church Notre Dame des Victowres is a magnificent 
mausoleum of Prince Latour-Taxis, besides several of the 
early attempts of Van Eyck in painting, all of which 
deserve notice. This Church is indebted for its origi, 
partly to a vow made by John I. Duke of Brabant, and 
partly to a wish of the same Duke to eternise the vic- 
tory gained by him at Voringen over the Bishop of Co- 
logne. In an enclosure, under a staircase, at the farther 
end of the church, are the remains of the poet Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, which were brought thither from the 
monastery of the Petits Carmes. This bard was long re- 
sident in the Palace of the Prince d’Aremberg, in the 
Petit Sablon, one of the finest in Brussels, and deserving 
our admiration, not only for its architectural excellence 
and its splendid garden, but also for the numerous works 
of art which it contams. Among these is an original 
Laocoon, and many other antique monuments, which 
have been brought from Herculaneum and Pompeii. In 
the collection of paintings are pieces by the first masters. 
On the site of the present palace stood formerly that of 
the unfortunate Count Egmond. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


This institution, the first in all Belgium, is in the Rue 
de Namur. Lectures on every branch of knowledge are 
here delivered by the most eminent professors. 


The principal promenades in Brussels are; the Allée 
Verte, the Park, and the Boulevards. As each of these 
has been already mentioned, we shall now direct the at- 
tention of the traveller to the much frequented Boulevard of 
the Botanical gardeus. These gardens, six hundred métres 
in length, and 160 in breadth, are decorated with nume- 
rous jets d’eau, and are allowed by all foreigners to excel 
in the beauty, variety, and rarity of their plants, every 
other in Europe, except perhaps that of Paris. To the 
lover of nature it 1s indeed a rich mine. In an obelisk is 
kept the engine, by which the jets d'eau and the reser- 
voirs are supplied. To form an accurate idea of the 
beauty of these gardens, and of the conservatory which 
stands on a gentle eminence, hke a fairy structure, they 
must be viewed in the month of September, during the 
fétes that are given to celebrate the anniversary of the 
revolution. The whole is then illuminated, and presents 
a glittering mass of tints the most variegated and beau- 
tiful. They are open to the public from ten until three, 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Ot the suburbs, that called the Faubourg de Namur is 
the finest and most extensive, being covered with villas, 
gardens, and rural promenades. Whoever wishes to ob- 
tain a good view of the picturesque beauties that environ 
the town, should not neglect to visit the village of Bois- 
fort. at the distance of a league and a half from Brussels, 
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through the forest of Soignies. For about two hours the 
road leads through a succession of lovely vallies and 
pleasure-grounds, interspersed with hills, lakes, gardens, 
and rugged heaths. The Elector of Baiern, governor of 
the Netherlands, was so delighted with this village and its 
environs, that he built here in 1699 a mansion, in which 
he passed the summer months. 

No traveller leaves Brussels without having previously 
viewed the memorable battle-field of Belle-Alliance, or 
Waterloo. Waterloo is a pretty and rather large village, 
and has a beautiful church. The hamlet of Mont St. Jean, 
from which the French have named the battle, is about a 
quarter of a mile farther than Waterloo. The road to it is 
through the forest of Soignies, and ‘is lined with villages, 
none of which possess any interest except Ixelles, from 
which is a good view of Brussels. It was in the village 
of Waterloo that Wellington established his head quarters 
on the night of the 17th of June. Farther on, towards 
Charleroi, is the Hotel, la Belle-Alliance, which, during 
the greater part of the battle, was the head-quarters of 
Napoleon. Here also, at: the conclusion of this memorable 
and decisive conflict, the heroes Wellington and Blucher 
met, and embraced. In commemoration of this event, a 
marble tablet has been placed over the door, with this 
inscription: Belle-Alliance. Rencontre des Gén‘raux Wel- 
lington et Blucher, lors de la m‘morable bataille du XVII 
Juin, MDCCCXYV, se saluant mutuellement vainqueurs. A 
monument was erected in 1825, near the spot where the 
Prince of Orange was wounded, and from its summit is 
a very good view of the field. It stands upon a mound 
of earth, 200 feet high and 700 in circumference at the 
base. The pillar is of brick, and on its base are the arms 
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of Belgium, a colossal lion twenty feet long and twelve high. 
Those who are desirous of more minute details respecting 
this celebrated spot, should take with them a guide from 
Brussels, as the limits of this work will not permit us 
more than a brief notice of the most remarkable circum- 
stances. 

The best Hotels in Brussels are: the Hétel de Belle 
Vue, Hétel de 1’ Europe, Hétel de Flandres, Hotel -de 
Suéde, Hétel de Brabant, Hétel du Grand Miroir, &c. 
There are besides several private houses, in which elegantly 
furnished apartments may be had on reasonable terms. 

The general Post Office is in the Rue de 1’ Evéque. 
In almost every part of the town are hackney coaches, 
the hire of which is two francs for the first, and a franc 
and a half for each succeeding hour. For a single course 
the charge is half a franc. After eight in the evening 
however, an additional half franc must be paid. The cur- 
‘rent coin consists of centimes (of copper), half franc, 
franc, two and five franc pieces, and Napoleons. 


Following the route we have traced out for this work, 
we quit Brussels by the Louvain gate. and proceed to the 
suburb of St. Joosterten-Noode. From a hill outside the 
town, the traveller enjoys a delightful view of the valley 
in which Brussels is partly situated, and through which 
the Senne and the canal are seen winding their serpentine 
course ——a lovely panorama, in which the beauties of na- 
ture receive additional splendour from the works of art. 
Passing through St. Stephans-Woluwe, we approach the 
village of Cortenberg, the first station, and formerly the 
place of meeting for the states of Brabant. Thence the 
road leads through Schomar, and aleag the borders of a 
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wood to Lacsten-Stuyver, in the neighbourhood of which 
is a hill, called Eisenberg—from the quantity of iron 
found in its soil. The remainder of the route to Louvain 
presents to the eye a variety of picturesque views. 


LOUVAIN, (LOEWEN.) 


‘Lhis is an extensive town, standing on the river Dyle, 
and contains about 26,000 inhabitants. In the fourteenth 
century however, its population amounted to 150,000, and 
it possessed numerous manufactories of cloth. It is sup- 
posed to have been founded about the period of Julius 
Cvesar’s conquests in Gaul: and the extent of its walls 
which are flanked by ten strong forts, is about five miles, 
Within the town itself are numerous gardens and vine. 
yards, | 

Here, in former times, stood the finest Catholic Uni. 
versity in Europe; but it was suppressed by the French, 
and the building used as an hospital. In the year 1817, 
it was re-opened as a university, and its interior arrange- 
“ments completed. It has seventeen professors and four 
hundred students: possesses a botanical garden, ‘a cabinet 
of mineralogy and zoology, and a hbrary of 40,000 
volumes. 

Among the public buildings, one of the most remark- 
able is the town-hall, not only as a fine specimen of Go- 
thic architecture, but on «ccount of the beautiful carvings 
which decorate its front, and which, although decayed by 
time, still exhibit traces of the hand of a master. Within 
these few years many attempts have been made, and with 
some success, to repair the injuries they have sustained. 

The Collegiate,Church ranks amongst the most bean- 
tiful in the Netherlands, It was formerly adorned with a 


steeple of the extraordinary height of 500 feet; but at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century it fell to 
the ground. The Parochial Church, formerly the pro- 
perty of the Jesuits, is equally deserving our notice. 
Of nodern buildings one of the most beautiful is Fras- 
eati, in which balls and theatrical exhibitions are given. 
Outside the town-walls, is the old castle, in which Charles 
V. passed the years of his childhood. Jn the environs 
are various other splendid edifices, the finest of which 
are, the seat of Count Aremberg, a Benedictine monastery, 
and Sudwiter, with its beautiful garden. 

The best hotel is the Hotel de Cologne; among the 
second-rate hotels are, La cour de Mons, Le Sauvage, and 
I Aigle Noir. 

TIRLEMONT, 

Is built on the river Geete; it contains several fine 
gardens, and a population of 9,000. Previous to the 
burgher-wars, and to the great fire in 1704, it presented a 
much more beautiful appearance. Near the gate leading 
to St. Trond, are three lofty mounds, erected as trophies 
by the barbaric tribes who first over-ran the country. 
The Church of Notre Dame deserves attention, and is re- 
markable for a singular circumstance,—that the priests 
attached to it are married, contrary to the custom of the 
Catholic church. The town-house, situated in a large 
square in the middle of the town, is a very old building. 

The road from Tirlemont to Maestricht has not many 
romantic features, but it is extremely pleasing. 

Passing through Haed, we come to the valley of Bos- 
chelle, from which is a road leading to Landen, a very 
ancient town, and once the residence of the Dukes of 
Brabant. It is remarkable also as. the spot on which the 
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French under Dumourier were defeated by the Austrians 
in 1793. Here too, in 647, Pepin L., the founder of the 
Karlovingian dynasty, died and was buried. This town, 
once so beautiful, is now only an irregular mass of huts, 
although still surrounded by walls; and the ruins of the 
Ducal palace, and the names of the surrounding villages, 
are the only tokens of its having once been a royal resi- 
dence. 

Leaving Landen on the right, we pass through Gut- 
senhoven, Halle, &c., to St. Trond, called by the Flem- 
ings St. Truyen. This is one of the most ancient and 
beautiful towns of the province, (Limbourg), and contains 
several old churches and a venerable abbey belonging to 
the Benedictines. Its population is 8000. 

Proceeding some distance on the road to Liittich, we 
enter upon that to Maestricht. After passing Melshoven, 
the river Herck, and several hills, we come to Tongeren, 
(Tongres), a very old town on the river Jaar, built by 
Tongrus, the first King of the country, one hundred years 
before the foundation of Rome. It was the capital of 
Belgic Gaul, and numerous Roman coins have been dug 
up in its neighbourhood. In 445 it was plundered by 
Attila, King of the Huns. It contains about 4,500 in- 
habitants, and its Gothic cathedral 1s one of the most 
ancient churches North of the Alps. 


MAESTRICHT. 


This beautiful town and strong fortress is situated at 
the confluence of the Maas and the Jaar, and contains 
about 20,500 inhabitants, most of whom are Catholics. 
It is well built, its streets are broad, and its houses have 
all a pleasing appearance. A stone bridge 500 feet long, 
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consisting of eight arches, connects it with Wyk. It has 
two large squares, in one of which stands the town-house, 
built on the model of that cf Amsterdam. The interior 
of this building is roomy and elegant. On the third story 
is the town-library, open to the public on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

The principal churches are, St. Servatius, (built in a 
very simple but pleasing style), and St. Matthew’s and 
St. John’s, both protestant. Besides various other public 
buildings, there is an Athenzeum, a Theatre, a royal Col- 
lege, and a mont-de-piété. 

In 1579 it was besieged by the Prince of Parma, who, 
after a brave resistance on the part of the inhabitants, 
made himself master of the walls, and put the whole gar- 
rison tothe sword. The citizens met with no more lenity ; 
for, of 8000 who had taken up arms, only a few hundred 
were spared. 

Not far from the town is the famous stone-quarry, called 
Peter’s-hill. Some of its subterranean passages extend 
a league on each side of the principal one, and the whole 
reaches to a distance of four leagues. The number of 
passages is calculated to be 150,000, each of which is 
twelve feet wide and from six to twenty-four high. It is 
very dangerous to trust one’s-self alone amid these 
countless and intricate windings; and many are the sto- 
ries told of strangers who have fallen victims to their cu- 
riosity. Even the workmen, only a few of whom are 
thoroughly acquainted with this labyrinth, generally hang 
a lantern on the neck of tneir horse, and trust to the 
animal's sagacity to effect an exit; and this plan inva- 
riably succeeds. It is also particularly necessary for 
visitors to this quarry, not to enter it without adopting 
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precautions against the cold, which is excessive. From 
the summit of the hill is a beautiful view of the river, 
with the tuwn and its environs. 

Should the traveller’s time permit, he will find himself 
amply repaid by a visit to the little town of Hasselt, on 
the river Demer, four leagues N. W. from Maestricht. 
It contains 7000 inhabitants. It was in the vicinity of 
of this little town, that in 1831 the Belgians under Ge- 
neral Daire, fled panic-struck before the army of the 
Prince of Orange, leaving behind their artillery, baggage, 
and ammunition, The road to Riihrmonde is also ex- 
tremely beautiful, and both sides of the Maas offer a 
variety of picturesque scenery. That leading to Aix-la- 
chapelle is new and in good condition, yet it presents no 
object worthy the attention of the traveller, except two 
monasteries in the vicinity of Fauguemont and Fai- 
kenberg. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE (AACHEN) 


This city deserves particular notice in a work like the 
present, not merely for its medicinal springs, and the his- 
torical interest attached to it, but on account of its former 
condition as a free imperial city. Our readers therefore, 
we hope, will not be displeased at finding here a short 
sketch of its history. Tradition assigns as its founder a 
Roman, named Granus. The possibility of this being 
true, is strengthened by the name given to one of the 
towers of the town-hall, which is to this day called Gra- 
nus; and the latin name of the city, 4quisqranum, ap- 
pears still more to confirm it. 

Although originally peopled by the ancient Gauls, and 
in later times inhabited by the German tribes, yet the 
Romans must have been masters of it for a long period, 
as is evident from the coins, statues, and remains of baths 
which have been found there. In the year 1409 several 
stones containing inscriptions, various earthen vessels, 
and statues were dug up near the Adelbert-gate. Among 
the relics of Roman antiquity thus discovered, is a tomb- 
stone, found in 1549, bearing this inscription: Diis ma- 
nibus Scxtinio Secundino conjugi defuncto monumentum 
fecit lubens merito. Two tablets were found in 1624, one 
of them, a stone 34 feet long, has the following inscrip- 
tion: Jovi Optimo Maztmo, Junoni Regine, Minerve, et 
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Genio Loci, Titus Flavius Peregrinus pro se et suis votum 
solvit lubens merito, duobus Sileno et (the second name 18 
wanting) Consulibus. On the other, which is smaller, 1s 
inscribed: Diis manibus in honorem domus divine Geniv 
collegii peregrini Ulpianus Decemvir, Belenus et Verecundus 
Cornutus dant, dedicant. Several urns, vases, &c., have 
been also discovered. Brevity prevents us from noticing 
more than the stone which has been placed in the wall 
of the Cathedral, on the side of the wolf’s door, as it is 
called, and on which is the inscription: Dis Manibus 
Nanius Drousanis vivus sibt monumentum fecit. 

It is a subject of regret, and one which reflects little 
credit on the citizens, that these valuable remains have 
gradually disappeared, and have been sold for a trifle to 
strangers. The remains of baths which have been found 
in various parts of the town, are sufficient to shew that 
the Romans used the warm baths, and were acquainted 
with their salutary properties. 

The history of Aix-la-chapelle, is veiled in impenetrable 
darkness, previous to the time of Clodovic, the founder 
of the Frankish dynasty. Theodore, his son, called it 
his royal residence in 514. History is again silent from 
Sigebert to Pepin III. The latter monarch resided there 
in 754, but the war which he was then waging in Italy ren- 
dered his absence necessary during the space of eleven 
years. At his return in 765, he celebrated there the fes- 
tivals of Christmas and Easter. 

The first light thrown upon its history is in the time of 
Charlemagne, Then it was the capital of the German- 
French empire, and one of the first towns<in the civil- 
ized world. Its rapid increase in wealth and population, 
is unparalleled in history. It is supposed, and with great 
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probability, that Charlemagne was born there in 742. 
That he greatly distinguished the city, admits of no 
doubt. He founded a school, under the direction of his 
friend and preceptor Alcuin, an Englishman, promoted 
its commerce to the utmost of his power, and encouraged 
the arts and sciences. To so great a pitch of glory did 
he raise his favorite city, that embassies were sent to his 
court from Greece and Persia, to assure him of the es- 
teem and veneration of their monarchs. His death took 
place in this city, on the 28th of January 814, in the se- 
venty-second year of his age, and the forty-seventh of 
his reign. According to the custom of the time, his 
body was embalmed, and placed in a spacious vault in the 
Cathedral. There he was seated upon a throne of gold, 
arrayed in the imperial robes, a sword by his side, a crown 
on his head, the gospel in his lap, the sceptre and shield 
at his feet, and at his girdle the pilgrim’s scrip which he 
wore on his journey to Rome. | 
Aix-la-chapelle, under the feeble rule of the successors 
of Charlemagne, lost most of the advantages which it 
had gained during his reign. It suffered greatly in dif- 
ferent wars, particularly in that with the Normans, who 
laid great part of it waste in 891: and it was not until the 
reign of Otho I., whose election and coronation as Em- 
peror of Germany took place within its walls, that it re- 
covered somewhat of its former splendor. In the thir- 
teenth century, however, and within the short space of 
twelve years, it was twice nearly consumed by fire, the 
cathedral was nearly destroyed, and the imperial palace 
with a great many others, was burnt to the ground. In 
May 1333, upwards of five hundred dwelling-houses, 
with a Franciscan monastery, were reduced to ashes. In 
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1576 it was visited by a pestilence, the ravages of which 
were so terrific, that within the months of June and Oc- 
tober 1577, the whole body of the magistrates twice pe- 
rished. Its fury continued unabated until the end of 
1579. We may easily conceive the fearful mortality 
which it produced. Such were the calamities that ac- 
celerated the downfall of this ancient town, and to com- 
plete its ruin, the German Emperors, after Ferdinand [., 
chose another town for the ceremony of their coronation. 
Maximilian II., son of Ferdinand, notwithstanding the 
protestation of the inhabitants of Aix-la-chapelle, was 
crowned in 1562 at Frankfort on the Maine. 

In 1748 it was once more honored by the presence of 
ambassadors from the principal crowned heads of Europe, 
who held here their second congress, the result of which 
was a general peace. In 1794, by the treaty of Luneville, 
it was united to France, and thus lost the name of a free 
city, and with it all its political importance. Since 1815 
it has been incorporated with the Prussian empire, and 
enjoys under the mild and impartial government of Fre- 
deric William III. a state of increasing prosperity. At 
the congress of 1818, it had the good fortune to receive 
within its walls this much-loved father of his country. 
With him came the Emperors of Austria and Russia, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh on the part of 
England, and the Duke of Richelieu as representative of 
France. With this remarkable event closes the historical 
interest of Aix-la-chapelle; and we will conclude this 
sketch by remarking, that during a thousand years it 
ranked as the second capital in Europe, that thirty-six 
kings and ten queens have been crowned within its walls, 
and that its population formerly exceeded 100,000 souls. 
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Ita inhabitants are now estimated at 38,000; it has seventy» _ 
two streets and 2722 houses. It is the residence of the 
royal governor, and the seat of the civil and criminal ad- 
Ministration: has an endowed college, an office of cus- 
toms and taxes, &c., &c. It has alsoa splendid Cathedral, 
eight Catholic churches, and one for the reformed religion ; 
a Gymnasium of the first class, an elegant theatre, two 
medicinal springs, eight well arranged baths, a saloon for 
balls and masquerades, besides several hospitals, and va- 
rious charitable foundations. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


Of all the public buildings in Aix-la-chapelle, the Ca- 
thedral is the finest. It consists of two parts, the first 
of which was built by Charlemagne, and consecrated with 
great pomp by Pope Leo III. in 804. The choir, which 
was begun in 1413, and not completed until 1473, is in a 
style of simple but noble architecture. The whole buil- 
ding is of an octagonal form, about forty-eight feet in 
diameter, and notwithstanding the alterations which the 
injuries of time have rendered necessary, it still retains 
much of its primitive appearance. It was despoiled of 
much of its splendor by the French, who took down and 
earried to Paris the costly pillars of porphyry, granite, 
and marble with which it was decorated. It is true, that 
after the entrance of the allies into Paris, many of these 
were brought back, but as the most valuable of them were 
retamed in France, those which were returned were not 
piaced again in their former situations. In the centre of 
the church is the tomb of Charlemagne, a plain stone 
with the simple inscription, Carolo Magno. Over the 
tomb hangs a magnificent gilt chandelier, of extraordinary 
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size anid beauty, presented to the church by the Emperor 
Frederic 1. 

Every traveller should endeavour to see the marble 
chair, on which Charlemagne was placed in the grave, 
and on which, in after ages, the German Emperors were 
seated during the ceremony of their coronation, Besides 
this, there are numerous other objects deserving of no- 
tice, which have been bestowed by different Emperors. 
We would direct the attention of the traveller particularly 
to those which were given by Charles V., Joseph I., Mary 
Stuart, and Agnes, Queen of Hungary. 

A beautifully sculptured sarcophagus of Parian marble, 
on which is represented the rape of Proserpine, is equally 
deserving inspection, anc not less so is the splendid 
pulpit, a present of Henry II., which is readily uncovered 
for the view of those who wish to examine it. Among 
the relics are some of great value. Those called the lesser, 
may be seen at any time of the year,—the greater are ex- 


hibited during fourteen days, once in seven years, on a 
festival instituted for that purpose. 


THE TOWN-HALL. 


This edifice was built in 1353 by Gerard Chorus, bur- 
gomaster of Aix-la-chapelle, and merits inspection, not 
only for its antiquity, but for the bold style of its archi- 
tecture. Its front was formerly decorated with the statues 
of the several kings crowned in the city. 

At each end is a tower, that to the East called the 
Granus-tower, that on the West the clock-tower. The 
whole consists of three stories, to the first of which a 
flight of stone steps conducts on both sides of the prin- 
cipal entrance. On the third story is the vast hall, ix 
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which was held the celebrated congress of 1748, During 
the prosperous days of the city, this hall served as a place 
of assembly for the great council, consisting of one hun- 
dred and twenty members. It contains a portrait of the 
King of Prussia, and a large painting representing the 
meinbers of the congress. This was undertaken at the 
request of the magistrates of the town, and the portrait 
of each member of that far-famed assembly may still be 
identified. The best executed are those of Lord Sand- 
wich, and the Prince of Kaunitz. The lower part of the 
bitilding is used as offices for the magistrates, &c. 

In front of the town-house is a beautiful antique foun- 
tain, erected by the same architect, Chorus. The reservoir 
is of copper, and from its centre arises a pillar, sur- 
mounted by a bronze statue of Charlemagne, of the 
weight of 12,000 pounds, and six feet in height. From 
this reservoir, which was re-cast in 1620, the water pours 
itself into a larger one of dark-gray limestone, which was 
constructed anew in 1730, 

Every visitor to the baths should pay a visit to the new 
theatre, the foundation-stone of which was laid on the 
16th of November, 1822, on oceasion of the festival in- 
stituted to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their annexation to the Prussian government. It is a 
splendid building, a temple worthy of Thalia. Its length 
is two hundred and eight feet, by eighty-three in width, 
and sixty-three in height. The principal entrance, 
forming an Ionic Octostyle, is pleasing and graceful. 
Over it is the following inscription: Musagete Helzconi- 
adumque Choro. The interior is elegantly fitted up, the 
stage spacious, and the whole sufficiently extensive to 
contain conveniently 1300 specta iro. What cont: butes 
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greatly to heighten the beauty of its external appearance 
is, that besides the beautiful palace of the Governor, new 
and elegant mansions have been erected on each side of 
it, and behind it a new street has been formed to connect 
Aix-la-Chapelle with Burtscheid. 


THE ELISENBRUNNEN., 

This building was commenced simultaneously with the 
theatre. It stands in the Friederich-Wilhelms-Platze, 
which is well planted with trees, and forms a cool retreat 
and agreeable promenade during the heat of summer. 
Its facade, two hundred and sixty feet in length, is in the 
old Doric style. In the centre is a rotunda, fifty-six feet 
broad and thirty-six feet high, in the interior, Its ex- 
ternal height is forty-six feet. In this rotunda, somewhat 
below the level of the ground, and approached by two 
very commodious flights of stone steps, is the place where 
visitors drink the waters, which are conveyed hither from 
the Imperial spring, a distance of six hundred and twenty 
feet, without losing in heat, during this transit, more than 
2$degrees. Inthe Imperial spring, the heat of the mine- 
ral water is about 46 degrees of Reaumur, in the Ehsen- 
brunnen, 438. 

On both sides of the rotunda are colonnades, affording 
a covered walk of one hundred and eighty feet in length. 
and at both ends of these are Cafés and Restaurants, in 
which every kind of refreshment may be obtained. 


THE NEW RIDOTTO, 
Ts in the Camphausbad-strasse, and is one of the most 


frequented places in the city. In the morning and evening 
it is the principal rendezvous of the visitors to the baths. 
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The grand saloon is greatly admired for its beauty and 
excellent arrangement. In this are held the grand balls 
and concerts, and during the season gambling is carried 
en to some extent. 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 


The Therestanerhaus, or institution of the Empress Jo- 
sephine, founded in 1803, is an asylum for the aged of 
both sexes—its inmates amount to two hundred. 

The asylum for poor orphans, which is said to have ex- 
isted in the city at a very early period, administers to the 
wants of one hundred and twenty children of both sexes. 

Besides these, there are three hospitals for the poor; 
one-of these, which was built in 1823, is destined for the 
incurables of either sex. 


PALACE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


This edifice, which should rather be termed the Palace 
of the Frankish Kings, will doubtless awaken the curi- 
villi of most travellers and particularly of the antiquarian. 
WiMEthere is no positive proof to be found, that it really is 
jb its name implies. In all probability the Imperial 
Palace stood on the spot now occupied by the market, apd 
filled up the space between the town-house, the church, 
and the baths. The remains of an ancient wall, still 
visible behind the houses on the eastern side of the mar- 
ket-place, seem to point out the eastern boundaries of the 
Palace. 


PROMENADES. 


There ate many beautiful walks both within and without 
the city. Among those within the city, is one leading 
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from Peterstrasse to Jacobstrasse, in the vicinity of the 
Elisenbrunnen and the Theatre, and the old and new roads 
to Burtecheid, whither the idler will repair to ramble a- 
midst the springs in the valley, and the invalid to recruit 
his returning strengh. From Burtscheid, the eye em- 
braces a beautiful view of Aix-la-chapelle. Returning 
thence towards the Adelbert gate, through a succession of 
shady walks, we catch a glimpse of the lovely Ketschen- 
berg. From this point, a long line of plantations, gardens, 
&e., conducts us to Louisberg, from the summit of which 
is one of the most splendid views of the ancient city and 
its environs that it is possible to enjoy. On the south 
lies the town with its venerable towers and dome, and a 
part of Burtscheid; on the west Trimborn, and the ruins 
of the castle of Schonforst, with hills and valleys smiling 
with verdure, and meadows and gardens intersected by 
winding streams; the whole forming a panoramic picture 
of exquisite beauty and variety, its outlines gradually 
fading away in the blue of the distant horizon. What a 
host of recollections force themselves on the mind of the 
reflecting traveller, when, turning his thoughts from the 
scenes before him, he roves in imagination to times that 
have long gone by, and thinks on the early glory and 
subsequent fute of this imperial city, whose rule extended 
over half the world, and whose history is so closely con. 
nected with the early history of every country in Europe! 

At a little distance is Tivoh, with its beautiful prome- 
nades and an excellent Caft, in which the traveller may 
rest and refresh himself after his excursion to the Louis- 
berg. Such an excursion too, will add a new zest to the 
amusements which await his return in the temple of 
Apollo or the saloon of the Ridotto. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES, 


The Bettendorf family possesses a very valuable col- 
lection of paintings, in number above three hundred, 
among which are several originals by the brothers Vou 
Eyk, Albert Durer, Hugo von der Goes, Bemhard von 
Orley, Rubens, Titian, Correggio, &c. These paintings 
are classed in two divisions, the first, occupying one room, 
consists of works of the old German and Flemish schools 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries; the 
second, occupying two rooms, comprises those of more 
modern date. 

The best hotels are: le Dragon d'Or, Le grand Iotel, 
l'Hotel de la Rose, !H6tel du Grand Monarque (one of 
the largest in Germany), l'Hétel de la Couronne d'Or 
(deserving particular commendation), l'I[dtel de RBelle- 
vue, &c. Besides these, there are in the Camphaus- 
badstrasse three Hotels garnis. ‘The best restaurants are 
those of the Elisenbrunnen and the new Ridotto, 

There are in Aix-la-chapelle nine elegant and com- 
modious baths, eight of which are plentifully supplied with 
sulphureous, the other with chalybeate, water. In some 
are also vapour-baths, and in mo-t of them are well-fur- 
nished rooms for the convenience of the bathers. 

In order that the traveller may leave unnoticed nothing 
of any national interest, we would direct his attention to 
the manufactories of cloth and needles, in the city itself, 
in Burtscheid, and in Voels, As early as the fourteenth 
century, these cloth manufactories supplied the markets 
of Venice and Antwerp; and the needle manufactones 
have now flourished during more than two hundred years, 
and may challenge comparison with those of England. 
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BURTSCHEID AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


This little town lies to the south of Aix-la-chapelle, 
and is built partly on a hill, and partly in a narrow valley. 
In the ninth century, its present site was occupied by a 
Jarge oak forest, the retreat of numberless herds of wild 
boars. From this circumstance originated its latin name 
of Porcetum, altered by the Germans into Burtscheid, and 
by the French into Borcette. Its origin is attributed to 
the Greck Prince Gregory, son of the Eastern Empero1 
Nicephoras Phocas, and brother of Theophania, Empress 
of Otho II. In 974 he built a monastery of Benedictines 
on the spot where the ancient abbey still stands, and 
under its shelter a village quickly sprang up, which in 
1300 had become a considerable market town, with a large 
yody of cloth-manufacturers. At the present day, it 
tontains above 6000 inhabitants, and its manufactures in 
wool, kerseymere, and needles, are fully equal to those of 
Aix-la-chapelle. It has two Catholic churches, and one 
for the reformed religion; nine well-arranged bathing 
houses, a beautiful Casino, a newly built town-hall, and 
about five hundred dwelling houses. The place itself is 
highly attractive, but its environs possess still greater 
charms. 


BATHS. 


Only one of these is supplied with sulphureous water. 
This is the Rosenbad, a beautiful new building, containing 
fifty well-arranzed rooms, a vapour bath, a shower bath, 
and eleven other baths, one of which is of marble. For 
the accommodation of those who are in such a state of 
health, as to render motion injurious or difficult, two 
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baths have been placed on the same floor with the apart- 
ments; thus enabling those who require it, to enjoy the 
benefit of bathing without exposing themselves to the 
air. To the baths is attached an excellent establish- 
ment for the reception and accommodation of guests. 
The remaining baths m the town are all commodious, 
elegantly fitted up, and well regulated, contain generally 
from eight to fifteen rooms, and are furnished with everv 
accommodation that the visitors may require. 

It may not be amiss to notice here the very erroneous 
idea which foreigners in general have adopted with respect 
to Aix-la-chapelle and Burtscheid, namely, that it is im- 
possible for any one, in middling ciicumstances, to remain 
there for any length of time on account of the excessive 
charges made for every thing. ‘This is so far from being 
the case, that we can assure our readers, there are few 
bathing places, where invalids with small income can 
enjoy greater advantages, cleanliness, aud comfort, and at 
a smaller expense, than at Aix-la-chapelle, and more par- 
ticularly at Burtscheid. 


SPAA AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


The pretty little town of Spaa, formerly a part of the 
Marquisate of Franchimont, but at present belonging to 
the King of Belgium, at the distance of about seven miles 
from Aix-la-chapelle, and six and a quarter from Liittich, 
is situate in a lovely and fertile valley, sheltered on one 
side by the Ardennes, on the other by a vast forest. The 
northern extremity of the town rests at the base of a steep 
hill, which protects it from the north wind. Two masses 
of rock, projecting from the mountain, form a kind of 
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amphitheatre, in which a considerable portion of the town 
is built. | : 

Around the margin of the rock is an alley of trees, 
called the Siebenstunden allée. To the south arises a 
precipitous mountaim, on whose side, in a recess shaped 
like a crescent, the greater part of the town stands. 
The summit of this mountain is the highest point of the 
Ardennes, being 1200 feet above the town, which itself 
is 1000 feet above the level of the sea. Its sides, from 
which issue the celebrated chalybeate springs, are partly 
occupied by buildings, partly covered with trees and un- 
derwood. It would be impossible, in the limits to which 
we have confined ourselves, to give an adequate description 
of the highly romantic and picturesque features of this 
lovely spot ; no description indeed, can convey a just idea 
of their beauty and variety. We can only recommend 
every traveller to pay them a visit. Spaa, notwithstanding 
its small extent, possesses some elegant buildings, the 
most remarkable of which are the Ridotto, Vauxhall, and 
the house Levoz. During the season, almost every house 
is open for the convenience of strangers, and the visitor is 
sure to meet a friendly reception, and to find every ac- 
commodation that he requires. 

At the distance of one mile and a half from Spaa, is 
Theux, where both the high roads from Liittich and Aix- 
la-Chapelle unite. After passing beyond its gate, the eye 
is struck with the imposing aspect of the lofty rock which 
overlooks the town, and on whose summit stands in quiet 
loveiiness, the old and noble castle of Franchimont. 

K 
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CHALYBEATE SPRINGS. 


Of these there are sixteen, the most famed of whica 
are the Pouhon-quelle, the Geronstére, the Sauveniére, 
Groesbeck, the two Tonnelets, and the Watroz-quelle. 
The first is the most esteemed. It lies in the centre of 
the town, and from it arises the water, known over all 
Europe under the name of Spaa-water. The best inns 
are, the Hétel d’Orange, Hotel de York, Hotel de Flan- 
dres, Hétel de Pays-bas, le. Lion d’or, and the Prince de 
Galles. | 


MALMEDY AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Malmedy hes at the distance of about two miles from 
Spaa, and well deserves a visit from the traveller who 
loves to contemplate the beauties of nature. This little 
town possesses a corporation, and is the seat of govern- 
ment for one district in the jurisdiction of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It contains 1100 houses and 5,600 inhabitants, and its 
situation is singularly beautiful and romantic. The nu- 
merous manufactories it contains, and the thriving con- 
dition of the population, bear ample testimony to their 
spirit and industry. The language in common use is the 
Walloon, but among the higher classes, French, and sonie- 
times German is spoken. 

Its mineral springs have hitherto been productive of 
benefit only to the inhabitants themselves, and it were to 
be wished, for the sake of suffering humanity, that some 
measures were adopted to extend their beneficial ettects 
more universally. Indeed, this wish is becoming so 
generally felt, that three of these springs, the Pouhon* de 


*Voubon, in the Wallogn language, signifies generally acid water. 
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Geromont, the Poubon des Isles, and de Laveaux, have 
been gpclosed and ornamented with plantations of trees. 

The scenery around Malmedy is exquisitely beautiful, 
and the rarity and variety of natural curiosities inter- 
spersed, renders it a most attractive spot for the naturalist. 
As however it hes somewhat at a distance from our pro- 
posed route, we hasten to re-conduct our reader to the 
road from which we have strayed. We would however 
advise him not to return quite so rapidly, but to feast his 
eyes once more on the beautiful scenes which he has just 
beheld, before he approaches the majestic Rhine, whose 
noble aspect will awaken in his bosom recollections and 
feelings that exclude all farther reflection upon what he 
has seen. 

Nothing remarkable meets the view on the road from 
Aix-la-Chapelle to Cologne. Near the village of Haaren, 
however, from a lofty hill, we catch a last but splendid 
view of the imperial city. Proceeding onward we arrive 
‘at Jiilich (Juliers), which is a fortified town on the river 
Rohr. It was formerly the capital of the Duchy of Jilioh, 
and was fortified in 1542 by Wilham III. Duke of Jiilich, 
Berg, and Cleves. In 1610 it was besieged and taken by 
Prince Maurice of Orange, and Louis of Anhalt, and 
given to the Elector of Brandenburg, and von Neuberg, 
Count of the palace. It was subsequently taken by the 
Spaniards and French. At present it belongs to the house 
of Brandenburg. It contains 400 houses, and about 3000 
inhabitants, most of whom subsist on the produce of their 
own agriculture, and a trifling commerce in small wares. 

The next place deserving a remark, is Bergheim, a 
pretty little town on the Ert. At some distance from 
this town we enter the gate of the anctent Colonia Agrip- 
pina, the pré&ent Céln (Cologne;. 


COEUN (COLOGNE). 


Coéln was founded about three hundred years before 
Christ, in the time of M. V. Agrippa, who, finding that 
the Ubi, then inhabiting the right bank of the Rhine 
opposite Céln, were continually harassed by the Suevi, 
gave them permission to choose an abode on the left bank. 
About fifty years after Christ, the Empress Agrippina 
daughter of Germanicus, settled in Coln, the place of her 
nativity, a colony of veterans. Soon after, it was raised 
to the dignity of a free municipal town, and became the 
chief seat of the Roman power in lower Germany, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and received the name of Colonia 
Agrippina. 

Little is known of its history until the time of Con- 
stantine the great, A. D. 308. About this period, during 
his expedition against the confederate Franks, he came to 
Coln and gave orders for the construction of a bridge of 
stone across the Rhine. This bridge however, was never 
completed, but some remains of it are still visible at low 
water. When the Romanempire in the West had fallen, 
Cloedovig assumed the regal crown of Céln (486), and at 
his death it appears as cne of the chief cities of Austrasia. 
Under the Carolingian dynasty, it enjoyed a comparative 
tranquillity, but after the death of Charlemagne it again 
experienced a series of disasters, not mereiv from the 
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family feuds which arose among the successors of that 
monarch, but also from the invasion of the Normans, 
who in 88]-2 plundered it, and reduced it to ashes. 
Only the churches, monasteries, and the Roman walls 
survived the devastation, and indeed these are the only 
monuments of that period now remaining. Once more 
it arose to importance under the rule of its Archbishops, 
who as chancellors of the empire, and guardians of its 
commercial interests, availed themselves of the excellent 
situation of Céln, to render it the emporium of the com- 
merce of western Germany. As early as the twelfth 
century, its commercial relations with England, France, 
Italy, and Spain, were lucrative and extensive; and as it 
was a member of the Hanseatic league, it engrossed 
almost exclusively the vast and flounshing trade of the 
Netherlands. In 1259 it obtained a grant of monopoly, 
by which all vessels navigating the Rhine were bound to 
disembark their cargoes, and heavy duties were imposed 
on those who ventured #0 transport their goods from 
thence in vessels not bearing the flag of Coln. 

Arts and sciences flourished here at an earlier period 
than in any of the adjoining states. A school of painting 
had been established two centuries before the appearance of 
Joh van Eyck, and the cathedral, with the other splendid 
remains of the middle ages, are striking proofs of the high 
degree of excellence to which architecture, statuary, &c., 
had been carried, even at that early period. It is deeply 
to he regretted, that by the intestine feuds of the nobles, 
during some of the stormy periods of the gark ages, so 
many works of genius were doomed to destruction, or 
were suffered to perish by neglect. 
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In 1388 an university was founded at Céln, on the 
model of that of Paris. and was afterwards confirmed by 
the Pope. Hitner nocxea students irom ail parts of Ger- 
many, and here was the principal seat of philosophy and 
scholastic theology. Among the most celebrated of its 
members was the well-known Thomas Aquinas, surnamed 
the Universal Doctor, and considered the greatest phi- 
losopher of his age. 

During the disturbances produced by the reformation, 
and by the thirty years’ war, the greatest part of the in- 
habitants quitted Coln, and once more fortune frowned 
upon that city; until at length, on the expulsion of the 
French from Germany, it began gradually to recover 
somewhat of its former prosperity. In consequence of 
the treaty of Campo Formio in 1797, it had been incor- 
porated with the French republic, and from a free and in- 
dependant state, had become a municipal town of one of 
the French departments. When in 1801, the whole of the 
left bank of the Rhine became united to France, that go- 
vernment ordered the confiscation of all the monasteries, 
and pious foundations in the town, excepting only the ca- 
thedral and parish churches. This state of things con- 
tinued until 1818 when the French were‘driven from the 
town; and finally it was ceded to the Prussian monarchy 
by the congr.ss of Vieuna. At present it is the seat of 
government, and its archiepiscopal throne has been re- 
stored. On the 25th of June 1825, Ferdinand Augustus 
Spiegel, Count of Desenberg and Canstein, was conse- 
erated to the Archbishopric with the greatest pomp and 
solemnity. 

The centre of the town is about sixty fect above the 
level of the Rhine, but it sinks gradually towards te 
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banks of that river. It has no suburbs, but contains 
mineteen gates, seven ramparts (all of them inhabited), 
eleven wharfs, a port and harbour, thirty-two churches, 
two of which are protestant, a synagogue for the Jews, 
several charitable institutions and public buildings, thirty- 
two squares, two hundred and seventy streets, 7200 
houses, and 57,500 inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison. 

The Rhine is about 1400 feet broad, and the navigable 
part of the stream eighteen feet deep, near the town, but 
its general depth may be fixed at about eight feet. At 
the eastern extremity of the town is a port in which are 
generally from eighty to one hundred vessels lying at:an- 
chor. A bridge of boats 1250 feet long and twenty-four 
wide, connects the left with the right bank of the river, 
and at the end stands the fortress of Deutz. This bridge 
has been so strongly built, that it is capable of bearing 
the heaviest loads. When the river reaches to the un- 
usual height of twenty-five feet the bridge is broken up, 
and the communication is maintained by boats. In fine 
weather it is much frequented as a promenade, and the 
lively appearance of the numerous vehicles continually 
passing, forms an agreeable contrast to the stream that 
rolls in majesty beneath. 

The streets of Céln are narrow and have no foot-paths, 
and although much has lately been done for their im- 
provement, yet they are for the most part dirty, badly 
paved, and badly lighted ; indeed much still remains to be 
done before the complaints of visitors can be removed, 
and they themselves be induced to honor it with more 
than a transient glance. The traveller however will still 
find it worth his while to inspect the curiosities of the 
town, most of the buildings of which have a vencrabie 
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and interesting appearance. Those who contemplate a 
jonger sojourn, will find in the excellent inns every in- 
ducement to prolong their stay. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


This splendid but still unfinished temple, with its scaf- 
folding still standing, fully justifies the eulogium. of Bois- 
serée ‘‘ that it stands a two-fold monument of the greatest 
genius, of the most persevering industry, and of the 
abundant resources of art, and on the other hand of the 
destructive effects of discord. It is indeed a faithful 
image of the whole history of Germany.” If completed, 
it would be, without dispute, one of the most splendid, 
and unique in its kind in all christendom. It was founded 
on the 14th of August, 1248, by the Archbishop Conrad 
von Hochsteden in presence of the German Emperor 
William of Holland. In consequence, however, of the 
feuds between the Archbishop and the citizens, this great 
undertaking proceeded but slowly, and it was not until 
1322 that the choir, resting upon fourteen colossal pil- 
lars, and rising to the height of one hundred feet, was 
consecrated by the Archbishop Heinrich von Virneburg. 
From this period, until the end of the twelfth century, 
the building proceeded, but since the commencement of 
the sixteenth, owing to the circumstances of the times, 
and the want of funds, all farther progress has been aban- 
doned, According to the original design, both turrets 
were to have been raised to the height of five hundred 
feet, but that to the south has reached scarcely to a third 
of the intended elevation, and that to the north has not 
advanced above twenty feet. The stupendous roof of the 
nave with its double portico, is supported by a hundred 
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colossal pillars. The majestic aspect of the whe vuild- 
ing, as wel] as its noble and magnificent interior, awaken 
deep and sublime emotions in the bosom of the spectator, 
as he gazes on them with mingled awe and veneration. 
Tt has not yet been ascertained with certainty, who was 
the architect of this edifice. Since 1825 it has been 
under repair, and the southern end of the choir has been 
beautifully restored. 

The length of the Cathedral, which is in the form of 
a cross, 18 400 feet, the breadth interiorly 160, and the 
height 230. The choir is adorned with tombs, statues 
of saints, and beautiful rehevos. The high altar is of 
Namiir marble, surmounted bya tabernacle in the Italian 
style, and but ill according with the majestic severity of 
the whole. 

Around the choir are fourteen chapels, in one of which 
lie the relics of the three Kings, which are considered of 
inestimable value, and were brought to Céln by the Arch- 
bishop Reinold vou Dossel, to whom they had been pre- 
sented by Frederick Barbarossa, after Milan had fallen 
beneath his arms, Outside the chapel are the tombs of 
the Electors of the house of Bavaria. Near these is the 
monument of Richenza von Polen, (ob. 1057); and at a 
little distance those of the Archbishop Philip von Heins- 
berg, (ob. 1191), and Conrad von Hochsteden, (ob. 1261). 
The painting representing the adoration of the three 
Kings is well deserving of notice, and excites the atten- 
tion and wonder of every visitor. Its colouring is ex- 
quisite, and the heads of the figures, particularly the 
heavenly expression of the Virgin, and of St. Gereon 
with his knights, are executed with masterly skill. Yet 
the author of this magnificent painting is unknown ; but 
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as it bears the date of 1422, it is supposed, and with 
some probability, to be the work of William of Coln, 
who flourished at that period, and was reputed the best 
painter in Germany. 

Among the numerous other churches, one of the most 
beautiful is that of St. Mary in the Capitol. It was 
built at the beginning of the eighth century by Plectru- 
dis, mother of Charles Martel, on the site of the Roman 
capitol, and is one of the most ancient in Cdn. Besides 
the sarcophagus of the foundress, and several other 
tombs, it possesses a splendid altar-piece by Albert Durer, 
and an excellent organ by the elder Konig, a native of 
Coln. Equally remarkable are the beautifully painted 
windows, and the rich carving at the northern entrance. 

The Church of St. Gereon, or of the four hundred and 
eight martyrs of the Theban legion, who, with their 
leaders Gereon and Gregory, here suffered death for the 
Christian faith, under Dioclesian, in 286, appears to be 
built upon the site of one more ancient: for under the 
building may be traced walls and arches of an older date 
than the church itself, and in the adjoining garden have 
been found Roman coffins, urns, and coins. The most 
remarkable objects in the Church are the marble baptis- 
mal font, and several altar-pieces by Cornelius Schiitt 
and Geldorf. 

The Church of the Apostles, in the new market, built 
in the eleventh century, forms with its numerous towers, 
a beautiful whole. Like that of St. Sophia, at Constan- 
tinople, its choir is surmounted by three cupolas, with 
slight columns near the centre, and high above these 
extends the octangular dome. This portion of the old 
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building appears to have suffered repeatedly fiom light- 
ning and fire. 

The following éxtraordinary story is related as having 
happened in Céln. In 1357 the plague raged in that 
city. Among other victims, it attacked Richmodis von 
Lyskirchen, wife of the Knight of Adocht, with such 
violence, that she soon ceased to exhibit the slightest 
symptom of life, and being considered by all @round as 
dead, was speedily conveyed to the grave. That same 
night, the sexton stealthily crept to the tomb, opened the 
coffin, and was in the act of abstracting the wedding-ring, 
which had been left on the finger of the dead, when she . 
rose with a sudden bound, and so terrified the plunderer, 
that he fled with his utmost speed, leaving his lantern 
behind him. Perceiving instantly all the circumstances 
of her situation, she took up the lantern, and proceeded 
to the house of her husband. Although the loss of his 
wife had plunged him into the deepest sorrow, yet as he 
deemed it utterly impossible that she could ever return 
from the dead, he refused to allow the door of his house 
to be opened, adding moreover, that he would as soon 
believe that his horse could walk from the stable, where 
it then was, to the garret at the top of the house, as that 
his beloved spouse could return to life. Scarcely had he 
uttered these words, when a loud knocking was heard, 
proceeding from the upper part of the house, and on 
casting his eyes upward, he beheld his horse's head pro- 
jecting through the garret window. Descending imme- 
diately, he hastened to admit his wife. A short time 
suff ced to restore her to health, and she lived afterwards 
long and happily with her husband, and bore him several 
children. As a memorial of this event, she presented to 
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the church a communion-cloth, worked by her own 
hands. 

The Church of St. Cunibert, so called from an Arch- 
bishop of that name, who lived about the year 630, has 
a Very ancient appearance, and deserves a visit, were it 
only for the beautiful colouring of its richly stained win- 
dows. 

St. Pélkr’s Church, built probably at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, possesses a celebrated 
altar-piece by Rubens, representing the crucifixion of 
St. Peter. This painting, deservedly looked upon as an 
invaluable treasure, had been carried to Paris in 1794, 
but was brought back in 1814, by the efforts of one of 
the citizens of Céln. In this church is also shewn the 
baptismal font, over which that renowned artist received 
in baptism the names of the two apostles Peter and Paul, 
on the day of their festival, in the year 1577. 

In the Church of St. Ursula is the golden chamber, in 
ranged in beautifully ornamented cases. In the choir is 
the tomb of St. Ursula, surmounted by an alabaster sta- 
tue of the saint, as la:veas life, with a dove lying at her 
feet. This church possesses also several valuable paint- 
ings by Schiitt and Hergott. 

The splendid Church of the Assumption, otherwise 
called the Jesuits’ Church, although constructed lke 
most of their churches, in a mixed style of architecture, 
is nevertheless a noble building, and well deserves a visit, 
Tne most remarkable objects are, the bath of variegated 
yiarble, used in the ceremonies of Maundy Thursday ; 
the commmunion-table of white marble, the work of a Je- 
suit; and the pulpit aud the high-altar, erected by Schutt 
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and Bernhard Fucherad. Here are also shewn the staff 
of St. Francis Xavier Apostle of the Indies, and the 
rosary of St Ignatius of Loyola. 

The great Church of St. Martin, near the old market, 
dates its erection as early as the year 690, but of late 
years, its interior has been modernized and beautified 
from designs by Wallraff. By the munificent liberality 
of Pepin and Plectrudis, a cloister was added to it, and 
in 980 appropriated to the reception of natives of Scot- 
land. The most famous among these is the celebrated 
chronicler, Marianus Scotus, who lived here in 1056, 
The old baptistery, the pulpit, and the altar-piece, de- 
serve a closer inspection. 

The church, which since 1802, has been in the hands 
of the professors of the reformed religion, formerly be- 
longed to the choristers of St. Anthony. It is in the 
Schilderstrasse, and although scarcely large enough to 
contain the congregation attached to it, is well adapted 
for religious ceremonies. In works of art it is extremely 
poor, the only objects worth notice are a painting by Jchn 
of Aachen, representing the crucifixion, and the stained 
windows above the pulpit. 

In the Church of St. Columbia, the high-altar, with 
its pillars of white marble, is well deserving a visit. 

The now empty space, formerly occupied by the 
Church of the Dominicans, should still be an object of 
curiosity to the traveller, were it only from its having 
been once the abode of two of the master-spirits of their 
ave, the renowned Albertus Maternus, and the subtle 
Thomas Aquinas, surnamed the angelic Doctor. 

The Church of St. Mary, in the Schnurgasse, the foun- 
dation of which was laid in 1643, contains the miraculous 
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image, presented by Mary of Medicis, Queen of Henry 
IV. of France, who, according to some accounts, died in 
Coln. A community of Ursuline nuns attached to this 
church, devotes itself to the education of the youth of 
their own sex; and indeed it is only to this highly meri- 
torious circumstance that they may attribute their preser- 
vation. 

Among the other public buildings of earlier times, the 
most conspicuous is the Town-house. It is certain, from 
stones which have been dug up around it, that the Roman 
Pretorium occupied nearly the same spot. Every tra- 
veller should endeavour to obtain a view of the great 
Hansee-saal. He should also notice the old Custom- 
house Giirzenich, built in 1441. This building was for- 
merly the scene of the most splendid festivities, in which 
Archbishops and Emperors bore a part, and in which the 
wine was poured forth to the guests from the cask, and 
each took as much as he pleased. At present the musi- 
cal festivals of the Lower Rhine are held in the great 
hall, and in the same is also held the annual carnival 
ball. 

The new Palace of Justice attracts the attention of the 
traveller, by the peculiarity of its structure, it being built 
in the form of a horse-shoe. It was erected in 1824, at 
the expence of the town, and contains the Royal court of 
appeal, the court of assize, and the tribunal of commerce. 
Not less worthy of notice is the new Palats de la Régence, 
one of the largest of the town, and equally remarkable 
for its external beauty, as for its tastefully arranged inte-: 
rior, It serves as the residence of the President, and 
contains apartments for the reception of the King, and 
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for the accommodation of the members of the Royal fa- 
mily during their stay in Céln. 

The old Beyenthurm, near the banks of the Rhine, in 
the southern quarter of the town, is a striking evidence 
of the magnificence and durability of the Gothic archi- 
tecture. It is still serviceable to the town, as a rampart 
against the dangers arising from the breaking up of the 
ice on the river—a service very much at variance with 
its original destination. Its name is derived from that of 
its founder the Archbishop Christoph von Beyen. 

The finest public places are the Neumarkt, which 
serves also as a parade for the troops, and the Heumarkt, 


in the vicinity of the Rhine, containing the Exchange. 
Both are planted with trees. 


ESTABLISHMENTS FOR EDUCATION. 


One of the finest of these is the Archiepiscopal se- 
minary, in which youth are trained up to the service of the 
altar. The present Archbishop, Count von Spiegel-De- 
senberg-Constein, has derived much assistance and ad- 
vantage from it. In the library are upwards of ten 
thousand volumes. During the rule of the French, the 
seminaries were abolished (1798), and a central school 
was established, which had the honor of educating among 
many others, Frederic Schlegel, Kramp, and Wallraff. 
At present there are two Gymnasia, the Célnisch and that 
of Frederic William. Besides these, the town contains a 
grammar school, thirty-five elementary schools, three 
commercial academies, and a military school for the in- 
struction of cadets. 

Céin possesses also various collections of works of 
nature and art, of which we can notice only the Wall- 
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rati Museum, bequeathed to the town by the great 
scholar and patron of science, whose name it bears. It 
is rich in antiques, coins, paintings, sketches, and en- 
gravings, and is opened gratuitously to the public on 
Sundays and festivals. Among many valuable antiques 
are a Medusa, a Jupiter Ammon, &c. The death of 
Mary, one of Van Eyk’s finest productions, and the ex- 
tacy of St. Francis, by Rubens, are in the number of 
the paintings it contains. There are some collections, 
the property of individuals, as those of the family of 
Zanoli, Tosetti, Lievenberg, Riedinger, &c., to which the 
stranger may obtain access without difficulty. 

We must not, in our enumeration of public buildings, 
pass unnoticed the Casino, which serves both as an or- 
nament to the town, and as an agreeable resort to stran- 
gers. Nor should we omit the theatre, which is capable 
of containing 1700 persons, and in which performances 
are given during the six winter months. During the 
summer season, the company attached to this theatre, 
removes to Aix-la-Chapelle. The most attractive spots 
in the vicinity of Céln are Miilheim, the castle of Ben- 
senburg, and the little town of Brihl. 

It is highly to be recommended to every traveller, 
particularly to lovers of the remains of antiquity, to pay 
a visit to the old Abbey of Althenberge, at a little dis- 
tance from the Post-house at Strassenhof, on the road to 
Elberfelde. To the right of the Post-house, on the banks 
of a mountain stream in the beautiful valley of Dhiin, lie 
the hitherto unexplored remains of this Abbey. Its 
church, unfortunateiy at present little more than a heap 
of disjointed fragments, is nevertheless a noble remnant 
of Gothic architecture. 1t was commenced at the same 
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time with the cathedral of Caln, and is said to be the 
work of the same architect. This, however, judging from 
the difference of style, seems to be somewhat improbable. 
Its interior is exceedingly high, and beautifully proportion- 
ed. The windows still exhibit traces of exquisite design 
and colouring —the high altar is rich in beautifully fi- 
nished carving —the pulpit, and several tombs of Abbots, 
Monks, Knights and noble ladies are in good preserva- 
tion. The roof is for the most part in a shattered and 
ruinous state. The buildings attached to the Abbey were 
used as a manufactory, and a fire breaking out in one of 
these, communicated to the Abbey itself, and reduced 
it to its present dilapidated condition. It were to be 
wished that ina country where so much has been done 
for architecture, this noble relic of the middle ages might 
be preserved from utter destruction. The approach to 
it is indeed somewhat difficult, but the trouble is amply 
compensated by a view of its picturesque ruins. 


Steam vessels depart daily, at an early hour, from Céln 
to Coblentz—the arrangements of which are excellent, 
with moderate charges for conveyance and refreshments. 
They are divided into three compartments: the first 
cabin (Pavilion), and the second and third cabins, the 
last of which is for poor travellers and servants. The 
first 18 distinguished from the second, only by its being 
more expensive and exclusive, for every requisite comfort 
and attention may be obtained in the latter. 

Diligences start several times a day to Bonn, and here 
the traveller, who journeys for amusement or to enjoy the 
beauties of the Rhine, will make his first halt. 

At the distance of only a few miles from Céln the 
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Rhine begins to unfold its noble scenery. On its borders 
arise in endless variety wild and picturesque hills, inter- 
spersed with dark forests and fruitful plains — vineyards 
blooming on a gentle declivity, or on the bosom of the 
lofty rock—smiling villages and thriving towns, with 
ancient castles and ruins, the noblest monuments of Go- 
thic architecture. When gazing on these scenes, what 
hosts of legends and traditions and historical] recollections 
rush into the mind, invested with all the romantic interest 
of the stormy times of the middle ages, and hallowed by 
the beautiful and inspiring remembrance of the long va- 
nished lays of the Troubadours! How many a bloody 
combat, how many a murderous battle has been fought 
on the banks of this majestic stream! Oft have its waters 
run red with blood —yet even a few hours saw its waves 
unstained as erst they flowed, and have continued to flow 
for ages. It is painful to look back upon the earlier in- 
habitants of this lovely land, whose lives and deeds appear 
to us like a dream, although every thing around proclaims 
their reality. But even amid the darkest scenes we still 
find something to admire. 

The beauties of the Rhine begin with the seven moun- 
tains, which in fine weather may be seen from Coln, and 
from this point to Mainz (Mayence) is one unbroken senes 
of beautiful views, each of which singly deserves our 
notice. In order to see every part and to the best advan- 
tage, the advance up the river should be made part by 
land and part by water. The following places we would 
recommend to the traveller as the most agreeable resting 
places, and the best adapted to serve as central points 
from which to extend his excursions on either side, viz, 
Bonn, Coblentz, St. Goar and Bingen. 
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From Céln to Bonn, the route by land is preferable. 
The banks of the Rhine are flat, and present little that is 
interesting to the traveller. At a short distance from 
Bonn, the Rhine receives the river Sieg, whose banks 
were fomerly inhabited by the Sigambri. Bonn has 
some good inns, and among the best are the Trierische 
Hof, der Stern, and the Célnische Hof. 

Although we have said that the journey by land from 
Céln to Bonn is uninteresting, yet it is far from being en- 
tirely without attractions; for, on the right, the eye may 
wander over blooming landscapes varied by vineyards 
and plantations, at intervals catching a glance of the 
Rhine, and, when that is shut from the view, of the masts 


and sails of the vessels that appear as if moving on the 
land, 
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The beautiful situation of this town, attracts the notice 
of the traveller even at a great distance, and the nearer 
he approaches, the more does its agreeable appearance 
invite him to make it his resting place for a time. 

Bonn is mentioned in history as early as the year 10 
B. C., as one of the first Roman fortresses on the Rhine. 
It was called by the Romans Castra Bonnensia, and was 
occupied by the first legion, as numerous inscriptions 
discovered in this vicinity testify. We find it noticed again 
eighty years later, on occasion of the revolt of the Batavi, 
under Claudius Civilis. It is pretty certain that Chris- 
tianity was first preached here about the commencement 
of the fourth century. In the same century, in common 
with many other towns on the Rhine, Bonn suffered 
greatly from the ravages of the Franks, and from the in- 
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cursions of the German tribes, and four hundred years 
later rom the invasion of the Normans. 

In the year 940 it came under the dominion of an Em- 
peror of the house of Saxony. In 1240 it was for the 
first time surrounded with walls, and obtained from its 
Archbishop Conrad von Hochsteden, various immunities, 
which raised it from the obscurity of a private town into 
a place of importance, Seldom taking part in the quar- 
rels of the Archbishops of Céln, and being chosen as the 
seat of the splendid court of the Archbishop Engelbert 
von Falkenberg, it increased both in the number of its 
inhabitants, and in the beauty of its appearance. Tran- 
quillity and prosperity marked the government of the 
Archbishop Salentin, Count of Ysenberg, who ruled with 
a truly paternal sway. He greatly improved the castles 
of Poppelsdorf, Brihl, Kaiserswerth and Rheinberg, and 
built one at Bonn, which however subsisted only twenty 
years. In 1577 he laid down his dignity, and quitting 
the clerical state, united himself in marriage to the 
Countess von Arensberg, in order to rescue from extinc- 
tion the family of Ysenberg. His example was followed 
by his successor Gebhard, Count of Truchses-Waldberg, 
who, for countenancing the propagation of the doctrines 
of Luther, was expelled from the bosom of the Romish 
Church. 

The thirty years’ war extended its desolating ravages 
over Bonn. During the sieges of 1673, 1680, and 1703 
(the last directed by the Duke of Marlborough) the an- 
cient churches and monasteries, many houses, and a 
great part of the old castle’were distroyed by fire. Since 
the peace of Rastadt and Baden (1714) Bonn has ceased 
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to be a fortress, and has seen more peaceful and pros- 
perous times. 

In 1777, Maximilian Count of K6nigseck-Rothenfels, 
endowed an Academy at Bonn, which in 1784 was ele- 
vated to the rank of an University, the solemn procla- 
mation of which event took place amidst great pomp, 
about two years later. The French revolution inter- 
rupted the flourishing state of the different institutions of 
Bonn, and in 1794 the truly noble and patriotic Maxi- 
milian Francis, Arch-duke of Austria, found himself 
compelled to surrender the town to the French. 

At the fall of the French empire, it was given to 
Prussia. During the French usurpation, the University 
was suppressed, but that circumstance appears only to 
have enabled it to rise to a still higher position, and to 
rank with the first in Europe. On the eighteenth of Oc- 
tober 1818, the anniversary of the memorable battle of 
Leipsig, Bonn was raised by Royal decree to the dignity 
of University of the Rhine, and ordered to be opened 
immediately. Under the mild and fostering rule of Fred- 
erick William ITI, it soon attained celebrity, and a host 
of learned Germans soon established themselves under 
its wings. Commerce again flourishes, and a new life has 
been infused into the town. In the Winter of 1834-5, 
the University numbered eight hundred and thirty-two 
students, among whom were one hundred and six fo- 
reigners. 


DESCRIPTION AND CURIOSITIES OF BONN, 


The town is situated on a gentle acclivity on the left 
bank of the Rhine, and is bounded on the east by that 
river, on the south by the castle. It has an appearance 
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of greater freshness than any other town on the Rhine, 
for the sieges it sustained in former years have destroyed 
almost every trace of antiquity. Yet even this circum- 
ptance gives it a more friendly and inviting aspect. The 
atmosphere is clear, which renders Bonn very healthy, 
and much to be recommended asa residence. The num- 

ber of its inhabitants is about 12,000. 

_ Among its public edifices most deserving of notice are 
the buildings of the University, formerly the palace of the 
Electors, and containing the halls of the different facul- 
ties, the schools of medicine and chinical surgery, of 
midwifery, &c.; the library, which posseses at present up- 
wards of 100,000 volumes; the Museum of Antiquities 
of the Rhine and Westphalia, under the direction of A. 
W. Schlegel, which his Majesty has declared a national 
institute; in fine a splendid collection of coins, medals, 
gems, &c., &c. In the castle of Poppelsdorf is a re- 
markably beautifil cabinet of natural history. A very 
pretty walk, shaded on each side by lofty chesnut-trees, 
and opening to the view the richest landscapes, leads from 
the town to the castle. To the east of the castle is the 
botanical garden, which is surrounded by a wide moat. 
It possesses at present 6000 species of plants, and receives 
additions every year. The superintendance of the whole 
is intrusted to Professor C. G. Nees von Esenbeck, who 
-discharges his trust with talent and assiduity. 

Besides the University there are also in Bonn a fine 
gymnasium, several good schools, institutions for the in- 
digent, and a society for reading, &c. 

Among the public squares, the market-place is per- 
haps the greatest, but it is not so pleasing as the Min- 
sterplatz, which burders on the church of the same name, 
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und is planted with trees. The Miinster-church is an old 
and venerable building, probably of the twelfth or tmr- 
teenth century. On the spot which it now occupies, stood 
formerly a church which was founded by St. Helena, mo- 
ther of Constantine the great. Her statue atill exists in 
the interior of the church, representing her with uplifted 
eyes, kneeling before the cross. 

In the church of St. Remigius, formerly belonging to 
the Friars minors, is an altar-piece, representing the bap- 
tism of the Frankish King Clodovic by the Bishop Re- 
migius, painted by Johann Spelberg. It is highly worthy 
the attention of the amateur. Bonn may justly be proud 
of the many great men it has produced, and who were 
born within its walls. Of these we need instance only 
Beethoven and Ries. In Bonn is the bureau of the Di- 
rector-general of mines for the provinces of the lower 
Rhine, and the seat of a provincial tribunal. 

That the traveller may now behold the majestic bean- 
ties of the Rhine, he must begin his excursions from 
Bonn. From this point is a noble view of the seven 
mountains, along the feet of which, fruit-trees and vines 
expand their beauties. Outside the walls from the “ alte 
zoll,” the eye embraces not only the stream and its im- 
mediate vicinity, but also the castle of Bensberg, the an- 
cient abbey of Siegberg, and other interesting objects. 
A no less beautiful point of view is the Vinea Domini near 
the Coblenz gate. But by far the finest and most ex- 
tensive prospect is from the Kreuzberg church, which 
stands upon a lofty hill at a little distance from Popples- 
dorf. From it may not only be obtained a splendid view 
of the town and its environs, but on a clear day we may 
distinctly perceive the city of Céln in the distant horizon. 
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Godesberg, a village with about 1000 inhabitants, is 
about two miles from Bonn, and is in many respects one 
of the prettiest places in this neighbourhood. There are 
two foot-paths and one carriage-road conducting to it. 
Beautifully shaded paths wind around the hill, on which is 
the castle, founded in 1333 by Archbishop Walram. 
From Godesberg also many agreeable excursions may be 
made; namely, to the alum-works at Friesdorf, which are 
very interesting to the curious; and to the voleanic 
mountains of Roderberg, near Mehlem. For those who 
prefer walking, the best way is to proceed through the 
villages of Muffendorf and Lamesdorf. The traveller 
may also visit Rolandseck, which lies but a little to the 
south of the Roderberg. According to some accounts, a 
fortress was erected here in 364 by the Emperor Valen- 
tine. Popular tradition asserts that the true Knight Ro- 
land, nephew of Charlemagne, dwelt here many years a 
solitary hermit, in order to be near his beloved Hilde- 
gunde, who had consecrated her days to Heaven in the 
neighbouring nunnery of Nonnenwerth. This circum- 
stance is said to have suggested to Schiller the idea of his 
well-known ballad, ‘“‘ Ritter Toggenburg,” although, as he 
has laid the scene of the adventure in Switzerland, it is 
more probable that the events immortalized by him, ac- 
tually occurred in that country. From Rolandseck we 
pass to Nonnenwerth or Rolandswerth, a pretty little 

joland in the middle of the stream, and containing about 
160 acres. The old nunnery 1s now an excellent inn. 
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Those who wish toascend the Drachenfels, pass over 
in a boat to Kénigswinter at the foot of the mountain, 
where they find guides, and asses ready saddled to aid them 
in the ascent. It is amusing to see the eagerness with 
which these guides endeavour to recommend themselves 
to the traveller, by extolling their animals, and praising 
their good qualities at the expence of those of their fel- 
lows. As the ascent of the mountain is very difficult, we 
would strongly advise all, particularly the ladies, to profit 
by the assistance which these animals afford. We would 
also recommend a halt to be made after passing the vine- 
yards, in order to enjoy the rich and picturesque view 
reaching over Kénigswinter, the neighbouring hills, vil- 
lages, &c., and over Bonn along the river, until the eye 
rests upon the majestic cupolas of Céln. Ona projecting 
terrace, planted with trees, south-westward from the Rhine, 
is a monument erected in honor of Major von Boltenstern, 
and Genger, a private gentleman, who fell in defence of 
the liberty of Germany. It is in the form of an Obelisk, 
and decorated with statues and inscriptions. The view 
from this terrace is unique, and surpassed by very few. Be- 
fore leaving this pot. it is worth while to turn to the 
southern extremity through the wood, and to look from 
thence upon the deep abyss, whose border, covered with 
precipitous crags, gives itan appearance somewhat similar 
to that of the Alps. Here were hewn the stones for the 
building of the Cathedral of Céln, and the hollow is stil] 
called the Dombruch, (quarry of the Cathedral). 

The name Drachenfels is derived from the circumstance 
of its having once been, according to popular belief, ims 
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habited by a monstrous dragon, which was slain by the 
horned Siegfried, as described in the lays of the Nie- 
belungen. A cavern, said to have been its abode, is still 
pointed out on the side of the mountain. 

The remains of the castle sufficiently attest its great 
antiquity. Originally built on a small space, the ruins 
are confined within a very narrow compass. Ancient 
records say that the castle of Drachenfels and that of 
Wolkenburg (of the latter there is scarcely a vestige re- 
maining), were built by Frederic I., Archbishop of Céln. 
After remaining some time in possession of the Provost 
Gerard of Céln and his successor, (the arms of the Pro- 
vosts exhibited a dragon,) it came into the family of the 
Burgraves of Drachenfels and Oldbriick. In the fifteenth 
century it came into the possession of the Counts of Bas- 
senheim, by marriage with Appollina the last scion of her 
race. The neight of the Drachenfels above the level of 
the sea is 1500 feet, (French) and the noble view from its 
summit Is more easily felt than described. 

The next point of interest is the Lowenburg, to which 
we may proceed either by the road leading through the 
valley to Rhéndorf, or by that from Konigswinter; the 
former, although somewhat more toilsome, is the more 
agreeable of the two. The nidge connecting the Dra- 
chenfels and Wolkenburg is called Riiberkampchen, in 
which is found abundance of trachyte-stone, and rock- 
crystal. 

In the vicinity of Rhondorf are many beautiful country- 
houses. On the oblong summit of the hill are the ruins 
of the ancient castle, to which the Elector Gebhard of 
Céln conveyed his beautiful, but unfortunate, bride 
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Agnes Countess of Mansfeld, in order that her accouche- 
ment might take place there. 

The view from the Léwenburg is of a different cha- 
racter from that which we obtain from the Drachenfels. 
From its summit the eye ranges over the lofty hills of 
the Westerwald, the land of the Sigambri, and the duchy 
of Westphalia, and on a clear day may catch a glance of 
the Taunus mountains soaring in the distance to the 
South. We would recommend the traveller to return 
through the magnificent valley of Honneff; it is a difi- 
cult road, but amply repays by its beauties the laborious- 
ness of the way. In this valley stands the fine village of 
Honneff, the numerous and pretty houses of which are 
usually filled with strangers during the summer and au- 
tumn. From the valley a delightful path leads to the 
cluster of hills called the mantle of Heisterbach, among 
which formerly stood the abbey of Heisterbach, of which 
there remains at present standing only the choir of the 
chapel. What indignation must the traveller feel when 
he learns that this venerable and splendid monument* of 
religious zeal was destroyed not more than thirty years 
back, in order to employ the materials in building. 

The road from Bonn to the little town of Remagen, 
through Oberwinter, &c., is mostly cut through a rock. 
Begun by the Bavarians, it was farther advanced by the 
French, and at length completed by the Prussians. It 
would appear from Roman remains which still exist, that 
a road had been begun here under Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus, A. D. 161—180. At about a league's 
distance from Remagen is a hitle town called Unkel, con- 
taining between 600 and 700 inhabitants. Opposite the 


*it was built in 11138, 
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town is the Unkelstein, the scene of many a tale of ghosts 
and goblins—-the dwelling of the Nixies that Iure the 
mariner to destruction, and the chosen abode of fairies 
and enchanted Knights. Formerly this was a place much 
dreaded by the navigators of the river, on account of the 
basaltic columns which stretched almost across its whole: 
breadth, but which have been in later times removed. 
The basalt-stone, which is usually found under a layer 
of sandy marl, is generally used in building and plas- 
tering. 

The Apollinarisberg is also an object that attracts the 
notice of the traveller long before he approaches the town 
of Remagen, which lies at its feet. On its summit stands 
the ancient priory of Siegberg, with its interesting Gothic 
church, built during the twelfth century. Formerly it 
was a celebrated resort of pilgrims, and it still possesses 
the head of the Saint whose name the mountain bears. 

Remagen, the Remogagum of the Romans, contains 
1400 inhabitants, but offers nothing to induce the traveller 
to prolong his stay. It has two good inns; der Konig 
von Preussen, and Neukamps. During the operations for 
constructing the road from Bonn to Coblenz, begun in 
1768, several relics of antiquity, particularly Roman, 
were discovered in this neighbourhood and conveyed to 
Manheim, although some of them were at a later period 
transferred to Bonn. The carving over the gate leading 
to the vicarage, is well deserving attention. 

On the opposite bank of the Rhine arise the basaltic 
rocks of Erpeler Ley, to a height of 700 feet. The in- 
dustry of man has converted these sterile rocks into 
fruitful vineyards, which produce an excellent wine, and 
yield a considerable profit to the proprietors. The me- 
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thod of planting the vine is as follows: baskets filled with 
earth are placed in the clefts of the rock, and the vin e 
being placed therein and pressed down with sand, is left 
to the fructifying influence of the sun. | 

Following the right bank, by the. blackened ruins of 
the fortress of Ockerfels, we come to the town of Linz 
which lies beneath it. Its walls are entirely of basalt, 
and its inhabitants amount to nearly 2,200. About the 
year 1368 the citadel was built by Archbishop Engelbert 

‘IIL, in order to ensure payment of the dues from the 
river, and to check the inroads of the inhabitants of An- 
dernach, who were in constant feuds with the people of 
Linz. | 

The church situated on the hill, commands a vast and 
beautiful prospect, and contains several old German 
paintings. The altar-piece is the work of Israel ‘von 
Menkenen. There are also various monuments of the 
days of chivalry. 

Opposite the town of Linz, the river Aar enters the 
Rhine. The inhabitants carry on a considerable traffic 
with the products of the neighbourhood. 

The beautiful valley of the Aar, by the side of the 
river, deserves a visit. It produces an excellent wine 
called Aarbleichart. To proceed onward up the river, 
travellers either set out again from Remagen, or crossing 
from Linz, proceed forward from Sinzig. 

oo This little town, the Sentiacum of the Romans, con- 
tains 1500 inhabitants, has a very beautiful Gothic church 
in form of a cross, and lies in a fruitful plain about half 
a league from the bank of the Rhine. The hotel die 
Krone is a very good house. Between Sinzig and Re- 
magen lies the fortress of I andeskron, on the Aar, which 


was erected at the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the Emperor Philip. 
In the church of Sinzig is an old painting representing 
the battle between Constantine and Magnentius, and the 
cross which appeared in the Heavens, as a token to the 
former that christianity should triumph over heathenism. 
From Sinzig an agreeable excursion may be made to the 
lake of Laach, through Breysig, Nippe, &c. Near the 
jast-named place is the castle of Rheineck, whose towers 
150 feet in height, are doubtless a work of the Romans. 
It commands the whole course of the Rhine from Sinzig 
to Andernach, a distance of more than four leagues, and 
all the outlets of the neighbouring vallies. In the ele- 
venth century it was occupied by Count Otto of Rheineck, 
successor and heir of the Count Palatine, patron of the 
Abbey of Laach. Conrad III. destroyed it in 1150. 
. After being restored, it was again doomed to destruction 
‘by the French, in 1688. Again rebuilt, it perished by 
fire in 1785, and the only relic is the chapel, a work of 
the middle ages. 

Advancing onward we arrive at Brohl, and we would 
strongly recommend to all who intend proceeding to the 
lake, to take with them from this place a supply of pro- 
visions, as none can be obtained at the lake, and there is 
avery good inn here. As far as Wassenach is one un- 
broken chain of beautiful prospects, and the land con- 
tinues to rise as we approach the lake. This deserves a 
visit from every traveller 9n the Rhine, were it only for 
its remarkable situation. Of an almost circular form, ita 
surface lies 666 feet above the Rhine; it is 8694 feet in 
length, and 7890 in breadth. Its depth in the middle-s 
about 214 feet. There is little doubt that this lake is the 
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cement, on account of its peculiar property of hardening 
under water. Formerly it was much used for tombs and 
coffins, as it imbibes the damp from the corpse. The 
votive tablets found in the quarries with Roman inscrip- 
tions, are an evidence of their great antiquity. 

_ Beyond Brohl, in the direction of Wassenach, is the 
mineral spring of Tonnstein, producing a water of very 
salubrious qualities. It is worth the traveller’s while to 
pay a visit to Honningen, a little spot on the right bank 
of the Rhine, contaming 1100 inhabitants, and surrounded 
with blooming vineyards. On a hill, at a little distance 
from it, stands the castle of Arenfels, which formerly be- 
longed to the Counts of Isenburg, but it is at present the 
property of the Prince of Leyen. Farther onward hie the 
villages of Rheinbrohl, Nied and Oberhammerstein; the 
latter of which was in former days a fortress. Here, on 
the bank of the stream, arises a colossal and precipitous 
rock, on whose summit lie scattered the fragments of the 
far-famed Hammerstein ; a fortress which was probably 
built at the end of the tenth century. It appears from 
certain records, that at the commencement of the eleventh 
century it was a fief of the empire, and possessed by the 
Burgraves of Hammerstein. When Henry IV. was 
pursued by his rebellious son, afterwards the Emperor 
Henry V., he retired to this fort, and here were kept the 
crown and insignia of the Imperial dignity, until they 
were removed by Henry V. During the thirty years’ 
war, it was taken by the Swedes (1629), and two years 
afterwards by the Spaniards, who were however soon 
obliged to resign it again to its first possessors. Shortly 
after the treaty of Westphalia it was dismantled, being 
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considered a dangerous neighbour to the Archbishopric 
of Céln. 

It would be useless to attempt a description of the 
beautiful country which lines the road onward to Ander- 
nach; to be appreciated, it must be seen, and we can 
only exclaim with Faust 

‘* Feeling’s all — 
Words are but empty sound and smoke 
O’erclouding heaven's splendour.’’ 

Opposite Leusdorf lies Namedy, and, following the 
road to Coblenz, we soon arrive at Andernach. The 
best inns in the town are die Lilie, der Rémische Kaiser, 
&e. 

Andernach, the Antonacum of the Romans, containing 
3,000 inhabitants, ig one of the oldest towns on the 
Rhine. It dates its origin earlier than the time of Dru- 
sus, who established an encampment in its vicinity. Its 
massive walls, its watch-towers, and arched gates, recall 
to the spectator’s attention many a recollection of former 
days. Here were the superior skill and discipline of the 
Roman legions called into action—bhere, too, was the 
battle-field of the sons of Charlemagne, of the Franks 
and Normans, the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the Swedes 
and Spaniards, and in later times of the Austrians and 
French. One circumstance deserving a femark, is, that 
within the memory of man, no Jew has ever lived here, 
so that all its inhabitants are christians. The principal 
commetee of the town consists in mill-stones from Mendig 
and Cottenheim, Tuffstein bricks and pipe-clay; these 
and various other articles they export to England, 
Holland, Russia, the Indies, &e. In addition to these, 
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a considerable traffic is carried on in lime, corn, wood, 
and mineral water. 

Among the curiosities of the town may be reckoned a 
collection of Roman stones, urns, and coins, to be seen 
in the Progymnasium. 

The Cathedral is a gothic building of the eleventh 
century. Within it lie the remains of the Emperor 
Valentinian 2nd. It has a beautiful round tower, sur- 
mounted by a crane, rising almost on the border of the 
river. 

Outside the ancient Coblenz gate, a work of the Ro- 
mains, lies, to the right of the road, the Palatium, or ruins 
of the palace of the Frankish Kings. Not far from this, 
on the same side, are the ruins of the Abbey of St. 
Thomas. One part of it is at present used as a tannery, 
and the remainder has been converted into an asylum 
for incurable lunatics for the district of Coblenz. 

On the right bank of the Rhine, at a little distance 
from Fahr, is the ruined castle of Friedrichstein, called 
the Devil’s-house. Near it the river Wieg disembogues 
into the Rhine. 

The next town of note is Nenwied, to which we ap- 
proach from the village of Irrlich by a road lined on both 
sides with poplars. This town is very regularly built, 
the streets crossing each other at right angles. It is the 
chief-town of the principality of Neuwied, one of the 
Prussian dependencies, and has a population of 6,000. 
It was founded about two hundred years ayo, on the site 
of the village of Langeedorf, by Count William of Nen- 
wied, with the noble object of affording an asylum to 
those, who, driven from their native country on account 
of their religion, usually sought a free abode in the 
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Netherlands. A complete success crowned this really 
christian work; his new town soon flourished in manu- 
factures and commerce. Tere are living in friendly 
union, Catholics, Lutherans, Quakers, Jews, &c., &c. 
The schools are in an excelleut and prosperous condition, 
aud the kind and paternal manner of the princely family 
has not failed to produce, in various ways, a most bene- 
ficial influence on the inhabitants. 

Among other beautiful buildings is the castle with its 
garden, the new Casino, &c., which deserve inspection. 
The former possesses a splendid collection of objects of 
natural history, and a brary of 10,000 volumes. In the 
gollection are numerous Romun antiquitics, which have 
been dug up in the neighbourhood of Niederbiber, on the 
site of the old veteran-colony of Victoria, near Hedder- 
dorf. They consist of specimens of vessels of earth or 
stone, paterae, household furniture, rings, agraffes, neck- 
chains, arms, coins, medals, works in ivory, &c. The 
downfall of Victoria occurred during the reign of Valen- 
tinian, A. D. 375. The rich and valuable museum of 
natural history, consists principally of objects collected 
by Prince Maximilian during his travels in the Brazils 
aud in North America. In the inspector of this Museum, 
Professor Knopas, the traveller wil find an intelligent 
and courteous guide to the different curiosities. Tl. 
park and gardens of the castle of Monrepos, are a sut- 
ficient inducement of themselves to detain the traveller 
for awhile, without the addition of many an interesting 
object which will attract his notice on the way. 

Opposite Neuwicd is the village of Weissenthurm, 
near to which the French crossed the Rhine in 1797, On 
an eminence, at a little distance, is a monument of co- 
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loured marble, erected to the memory of General Hoche, 
_ with the simple inscription ‘‘ the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse to its General Hoche.” In reality, however, this 
monument was erected by his widow. After Hoche had 
passed the Rhine, he advanced as far as Wetzlar, where 
death terminated his career. Nearly two thousand years 
before the attempt of Hoche, Julius Cesar passed the 
Rhine at the very same place. As it happened to this 
great General, so it has happened to all in later times — 
the national spirit of the Germans, often indeed lulled to 
sleep, but only to awake with redoubled energy, forced 
him to retrace his steps and to leave them in quiet pos- 
session of their native land. ‘ 

Again crossing the Rhine, the traveller should visit the 
village of Engers, and the old castle on the banks of the 
river, near which, in the bed of the stream, are still the 
remains of a Roman bridge, supposed to have been con- 
structed by Vespanianus Agrippa in the year of Christ 
38. 

From Neuwied, a good macadamised road leads us 
through Engers and Mulhofen (where the Sayn enters 
the Rhine) to Bensdorf. From this place a very agree- 
able day’s excursion may be made to the beautiful valley 
of the Sayn. Beyond Bensdorf is the village and new cas- 
tle of Sayn, above which are still seen the majestic ruins 
of the old castle of the same name. Like many other 
families in Germany, that of Sayn reckons among its an- 
cestors many knights of renown. It is related in par- 
ticular of Count Eisenbart of Sayn, that in 1209 he dis- 
tinguished himself at a tournament in Triers, where he 
brought six knights to the ground. The younger branch. 
of this family still exists in the house of Wittgenstein. 
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The proprietor of the new castle, Count of Boos 
Waldeck, has an excellent collection of paintings, con- 
taining master-pieces of every school. Not far from the 
castle, in a beautiful valley, are the great iron-works of 
Sayn. About three leagues farther are the mines, near 
Herrenhausen, where cannon, mortars, bombs, &c., and 
finer works like those of Berlin are founded. 

A little farther onward is Vallendar (Vallum Romano- 
ri), apretty spot with about 2500 inhabitants, who carry 
on a very lucrative commerce with the produce of the 
land, and in wool and colour manufactories. In a lovely 
valley behind Vallendar arise the gothic turrets of the 
ancient nunnery of Schonstadt. On the opposite side 
of the river is still seen the lodge of the castle of Schén- 
bornslust, formerly belonging to the Elector of Friers, 
and memorable as the retreat of the exiled Bourbons and 
their adherents, in 1792. 

Passing on through Wallersheim and Neudorf, we 
gradually approach the Mosel, that falls into the Rhine 
at Coblenz. Ata short distance from the confluence of 
the two rivers is the tomb of the young General Mar- 
ceau, who was killed in the battle of Alterkirchen, Sep- 
tember 2Ist, 1796. His bier was followed by officers 
and detachments from both armies: even his enemies 
could not refuse a tear of regret for so brave and worthy 
aman. Onone side of the monument is this inscription, 
‘“Qui que tu sois, ami ou ennemi de ce jeune héros, 
reapecte ses cendres.”’ 

After passing the pigeons and the Petersberg 
with the fortress of Kaiser Franz, we enter Coblenz over 
the stone bridge of the Mosel. There are good hotels, 
looking on the Rhine: der Riese; Hétel de Belle-vue ; 
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die drei Schweizer; der Trierische hof; and on the other 
side, das weige Ross, one of the best hotels on the 
Rhine. 

The fortified town of Coblenz is situated on the right 
bank.of the Mosel, and on the left of the Rhine, at the 
confluence of both streams, and from this circumstance 
it was called by the Romans Confluentia. It is the chief 
town of the Prussian Rhine-provinces, the seat of the 
Presidency, and the head quarters of the eighth corps 
d'armée, and has a court of justice and a custom-house. 
It contains 1100 houses, and its population, exclusive of 
the garrison, is calculated at 13,000. The Romans had 
at au early period erected here a fortress, which was 
afterwards occupied asa palace by the Frankish kings. 
Childebert resided there in 585, and Charlemagne often 
made excursions of pleasure from Ingelheim to Coblenz. 
But its first appearance as a town of importance was 
during the interreguum, and at the time of the formation 
of the Rhenish confederacy. 

The thirty years’ war extended its desolating ravages 
over Coblenz, and its manufactures and commerce suf- 
fered severely from repeated interruptions. Scarcely 
had it begun to recover the shock which it had thus suf- 
fered, when it was doomed to a new misfortune. During 
a bombardment of fifteen days by the French under 
Marshal Boufflers, in 1668, it was almost totally de- 
stroyed. Notwithstanding their utmost efforts, and al- 
though encouraged by the presence of Louis XIV. 
himself, the French were compelled to yield to the 
obstinate resistance of the garrison, composed of troops 
from Hesse, Triers, and other provinces, commanded bv 
Count August von der Lippe, and ultimately raised the 
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siege. Even the citizens took up arms and sustained a 
decided and gallant part in the defence of their native 
town. | 

The republican French were more fortunate in their 
attempt than their Grand Monarque. In 1794 they took 
the town, and four years later constituted it the chief 
town of the departments of the Rhine and Mosel. By 
the treaty of peace in 1815, the town with the fortress 
was given to Prussia. 

The fortress is divided into four parts, namely, the 
town itself; the Carthause or fort Alexander; the fort of 
the Emperor Francis on the left bank of the Mosel, and 
Ehrenbreitstein on the right bank of the Rhine. The 
garrison; the proximity to the baths of Ems; the si- 
tuation of the town in the central point of the main 
road on the Rhine, where the roads to Triers and Frank- 
fort meet; the number of steam-boats and diligences 
continually arriving; the great trafic on the river— 
all these circumstances give to the town, particularly 
in summer, an appearance of life and bustle scarcely 
to be found in any other place. 

Coblenz possesses but few architectural remains of the 
middle ages, except the principal church. Of those 
however which still subsist we may notice the archiepis- 
copal fort on the bridge of the Mosel, the Ordens-haus, 
and one or two others. Of the former splendour of the 
archiepiscopal and electoral courts, and of its nobility so 
celebrated in the history of the empire, scarcely a single 
trace remains—all is past away, and sunk into oblivion. 

One of the churches most deserving notice is the an- 
cient St. Kastor’s church, at the point of junction of the 
two streams, built in 836 by Archbishop Hetti or Hetta ; 
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it has four towers. The new monument called the 
Klosterbrunnen erected opposite to the entrance, accords 
but ill with the venerable exterior of the old building. 
This monument was erected in 1812 by the last French 
Prefect, to perpetuate the memory of the expedition to 
Russia——on it is the following inscription: ‘dn 
MDCCOXIT. Mémorable par la campagne contre les 
Russes sous le prefecturat de Jules Doazan.” The Rus- 
sian general St. Priest, who entered Coblenz January Ist. 
1814, scarcely two years after the erection of the monu- 
ment, instead of erasing the inscription, caused the follow- 
ing sarcastic words to be added ‘‘ Vue et approurée par 
nous, Commandant Russe de la ville de Coblenz, le \*: 
Janvier MDCCCXIP.” In the round choir of the 
church are beautifully executed monuments of several 
Archbishops, besides four good paintings by Zick, repre- 
senting the reconciliation of Louis the good with his sons, 
and various passages of the life of St. Castor. 

‘The church of St. Florin was converted by the French 
into a magazine, but was afterwards purchased by the 
King of Prussia, and presented by him to the Protestant 
congregation. This church is conspicuous in history 
from the events which have taken place within it. The 
church of the Virgin is in the centre of the town, and 
possesses several good paintings by Zick. Every lover af 
art should visit the old church of the Dominicans, were 
it only on account of the beautiful statues it contains. 
It is a work of the fourteenth century, but is now used as 
a paper warehouse, and the adjoining monastery has 
peen converted into a military hospital. The old Rath- 
naus, and the family mansion of the Prince Metternich 
are worth mspeetion. 
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' The Ordens-haus already noticed was founded on oc- 
easion of the siege of Ptolemais, as a memorial of the 
union of the chivalry of Christendom against the infidels. 
In the new electoral palace, which the French employed 
as barracks, are now held the courts of justice. On it is 
a telegraph, the first on the ine to Berlin, and news can 
thus be conveyed to that town in half an hour. 

Among the new buiidings of the town is the Cassino, 
which is erected in a very neat style, and contains a 
splendid ball and dining room. The theatre also is an 
elegant building both externally and internally. Near 
the Cassino is a building, formerly a convent of Jesuits, 
but now converted into a gymnasium, one of the best 
establishments for education in Coblenz, and possessing 
a very excellent library. Under it is an immense num- 
ber of wine-cellars, in which, generally, from three to 
four hundred tuns of wine of the Rhine and Mosel, are 
kept. The collection of objects of art, made by the late 
Count of Renesse-breitbach, one of the richest and 
choicest of its kind, is deserving of particular notice, 
This contains; first, Roman and German monuments 
which have been discovered, part in the town itself, and 
part in the environs: secondly, an unequalled collection of 
engravings of the Dutch and Flemish schools: thirdly, a 
selection of more than 40,000 Greek, Roman, and other 
coins: fourthly, numerous highly valuable manuscripts in 
parchment, adorned with paintings on a gold ground. 
Among the latter, a remarkable.and unique specimen of its 
kind, is a copy of the Gospels in folio, as old as the ninth 
century, and executed in Constantinople. It is worthy of 
remark, that no difficulty is experienced by the lovers of 
art in obtaining permission to view these highly inte- 
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,sesting treasures. In addition to this, there are in 
Coblenz many private collections, among which we will 
only notice as the most distinguished, those of Lied, 
director of the Senate of Justice: of Bohl, government 
secretary ; of J. Hahn and Dietz, merchants—and that 
which Zang, curate of Neudorf, bequeathed to the town. 
This contains several original paintings of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Caracci, Salvator Rosa, Schidone, van der 
Weer, Breughel, de Hem, Frank, &c. 

The situation of the town of Coblenz is one of the 
most beautiful on the Rhine, and from whatever quarter 
it is approached, offers to the eye the most delightful 
views. One of its most remarkable features is the for- 
tress of Ehrenbreitstein, opposite the embouchure of the 
Moselle, and built upon a beautifully formed rock at a 
height of 360 feet above the river Rhine, and 542 above 
the level of thesea. It is beyond all doubt that this im- 
portant point was fortified at an early period by the 
Romans, as their principal settlements and fortified po- 
sitions on the Rhine were established in the plains which 
stretch from Andernach to Coblenz. 

The fortress commands the point of junction of the 
two streams, and is connected with the town by means of 
a bridge of boats. In olden times it was called Herbil- 
stein, Irmenstein, (and sometimes Hermannstein), and 
as early as the year 633 we find it presented by the King 
of the Franks to the Archbishop of Triers, and we find 
also a ratification of the same gift under the hand of the 
Emperor Henry II., in 1018, At the commencement 
of the thirteenth century the Frankish race, vassals of 
the church of Triers, became extinct at Ehrenbreitstein. 
Between the years 1481 —1484 the town was enlarged 
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vnder John of Baden, and about the same period the 
wells were sunk. Towards the end of the 16th century 
iwo bastions were erected on the northern side from the 
iJan of an Italian, Giovanni Pasqualin. The erection of 
the outworks at a much later period has given to the 
whole the appearance of a new fortress. Ehrenbreitstein 
has not unaptly been called the Gibraltar of the Rhine, 
and was formerly deemed impregnable. Twice only has 
it been taken, once from the effects of famine, and a 
second time by artifice. The French under Marshal 
Bouffleur, with the aid of the celebrated Vauban, be- 
sieged it in vain during the 17th century, and equally 
vain were the effects of Lewis XIV. who superintended 
the siege in person — both were obliged to retire without 
having accomplished their object. During the coruse of 
the last French war, Ehrenbreitstein was four times in- 
vested. In April 1798 it was again besieged, and with 
such vigour that the Austrian garrison was at length 
compelled to retire. This however did not take place 
until every kind of food, even the flesh of their horses 
had been corrumed. Such indeed was the scarcity that 
a cat was sold for 14 florins. At length the articles of a 
conyention were drawn up, and the gallant Colonel Faber 
marched out with his garrison, with all the honors of 
war, 

After his return from Russia, Napoleon ordered his 
engineers to make a survey of the fortress, for the pur- 
pose of again putting the whole into a state of defence. 
This work however was reserved for the Prussians, and 
since 1814 the Prussian government has spared neither 
labour nor expence in reconstructing it and fortifymg it 
with new works. One of the most remarkable objects 
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in this fortress is the cart-way or rail-road partly hewn in 
the rock, descending perpendicularly from the top to the 
foot of the mountain, and used for the purpose of drawing 
up building materials. On gaining the summit of the 
Kasthiiuserberg, on the Icft bank, the eye embraces a 
panoramic view as lovely almost as that enjoyed from the 
summit of Ehrenbreitstem—the two mountains being 
nearly of equal altitude. There are indeed 86 many 
points of the greatest beauty around Coblenz, that to ex- 
amine only the most interesting would detain the tra- 
veller at least a week. At the foot of Ehrenbreitstein 
lies the little town of Thal, formerly called Muhlenthal, 
and its large and beautiful edifices still shew that the 
residence of the Elector was formerly in its neighbourhood. 
In the Capuchin monastery, which was burnt during the 
siege by the French, Luther remained for some time du- 
ring his visitation of the different monasteries. Here he 
must have profited by the opportunity offered of con- 
ferring and disputing with the monks, for many of them 
afterwards adopted the reformed faith. 

Among the most agreeable and interesting objects in 
the neighbourhood of Coblenz, for which we would re- 
commend the traveller to turn a little from the direct 
line of road, is the castle of Stolzenfels on the road to 
Mainz: of Weigs on the Mosel: the heights of Kuhkopf: 
Lahnstein: Sayn: the botanical garden of Engers:. the 
castle of Elz: the Maxburg and the vale of Pfaffendorrf. 

Of the numerous and beautiful promenades, the most 
delightful is that over the Bohnacker to Arzheim. Every 
where the cheerfulness of the inhabitants and the abun- 
dance of generous wine invite to the pleasures of society, 
which are doubly heightened by the charms which nature 
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has lavished around, and which are calculated not merely 
for the enjoyment of the present hour and for the passing 
pleasures of the “‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul :”’ 
but for leaving on the mind impressions, like those of 
first love, indelible. 

At the distance of about two leagues, are the celebrated 
baths of Ems. The road contmues by that of Francfert, 
as far as Rothenhahn. From this point we follow the 
new road formed by the government of Nassau, and 
which, running over precipices and through ravines, con- 
aucts direct to the bathing-place. The footpath, which 
1s shorter and far more agreeable, lies through Mihlenthal 
and Arzheim. In the neighbourhood of the last-named 
place is a splendid and extensive view reaching to the Eifer. 
On the banks of the Lahn is Fachbach to the right, and 
Nievern to the left, both extremely picturesque. The 
red wine which is made here is considered the best in 
Lahnthal. In the oldest records to which we have ac- 
cess, we find Ems the property of Count Rupert of Nassau, 
(1073) and it is first noticed, in regard to its warm baths, 
in 1350, under the name of Eymetz and Emps. It is 
generally believed, from the many traces of the Roman 
works that are fuur'd here, that they were acquainted with 
the virtues of the warm springs. The mineral waters, 
whose component parts are chiefly carbonic acid, gas, and 
alkaline salt, are particularly beneficial in every kind of 
nervous weakness. From the most noted springs, the 
Kranchen and Kesselbrunnen, more than 100,000 bottles 
are sent yearly to all parts of the world. 

The best houses for the reception of guests are, the 
Kurnauser, Steinerne Haus, the Darmstadt, Russian and 
English hotels, &c. Of late years the influx of visitors 
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has been so great, that new and elegant buildings are daily 
erecting for their accommodation. 

Among the natural curiosities are the Hanselmanns- 
Hohlen in the Boderlei in the vicinity of the town, which 
form small caves losing themselves in the depths of the 
rock. Their formation remains to this day a mystery. 
Perhaps they formerly served as lurking-holes for the 
birds of prey that haunted the forests of Germany. 

The journey by water to Niederlandstein is one of the 
most agreeable excursions in the neighbourhood. There 
is also a delightful road to the little town of Nassau, by 
Dausenau, where may be seen an old octangular tower, 
that, at a very early period, served as a protection to the 
Lahnthal. 

Passing the Lahn near Nassau, and crossing a beautiful 
suspension bridge, we behold on the opposite bank the 
ruins of the old castle of Nassau, built as early as the 
year 1101, and picturesquely situated on a hill covered 
with trees and copse-wood. 

Several hot-springs are also found on the Hunsriicken, 
which lie at a little distance. Their highest point is more 
than a thousand feet above the sea: the height of the 
Hochwald is calculated at 2,500, that of the Iderwald at 
2,300 feet. 

The distance from Coblenz to Mainz by the road is 12 
German or 56 English miles. Immediately on leaving 
the town we pass the forts Alexander, Constantine, and 
Frederic William on the heights of Pfaffendorf. A little 
farther on, the scenery assumes a more rugged and sombre 
character. The mountains lic nearer to the river and. to 
each other, and the valley that stretches onward as far as 
Bingen, darkened by the shadows of the surrounding hills, 
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culls onr attention to the ruins of the old castle on their 
summit. which commanded and protected the adjacent 
towns in the stormy but romantic days of chivalry. 
Hocheim is the last Prussian village. It is situated oppo- 
site Oberwerth, on which is the residence of the Count 
of Pappenhofen. 

Near the village of Kapellen is the magnificent castle 
of Stolzenfels, a name to which that edifice is justly en- 
titled, from its unequalled and highly picturesque situa- 
tion on a rock overlooking and overhanging the Rhine. 
Many of its towers and walls are still standing. In the 
days of its grandeur, it was the abode of many of the 
Archbishops of Triers. Hither came, in the summer of 
1235, accompanied by the Archbishop of Cologne, the 
Duke of Brabant, and a numerous retinue of nobles and 
knights, the beautiful Isabella, sister of Henry III., on 
her way from England to become the bride of the Em- 
peror Frederic IL., of the house of Hohenstaufen: and 
the noble guests were received and entertained with the 
greatest splendour, by Theodoric Count of Neuwied. A 
contemporary monk of the Abbey of Sayn, speaking of 
this princely festivity, remarks, ‘‘ Bene ederunt, melius 
potaverunt, et virgo regia multum saltavit.” (They eat 
well, drank better, and the Royal dame danced much.) 
Stolzenfels was garrisoned by the troops.of Triers in 
1688, when the fortress was taken by the French, after 
its defenders had been driven out. In the year 1825 it 
was presented by the town of Coblenz to the crown 
Prince of Prussia. As the expences of restoring it. 
would be very great, nothing more has yet been done 
fhan to protect it against further accidents. 
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At a short distance on this side of the village of Nieder- 
lahnstein, between the Lahn and the Rhine, is a fine view 
of the old church of St. John, and a little farther on, 
beyond Oberlahnstein, on the left bank, are the ruins of 
the old fortress of Lahneck. | 

Niederlahnstein is situated on‘a little peninsula, formed 
by the river Lahn. At the hotels of Douquet and Statz 
the best accommodation may be found. The garden of 
Dougquet is particularly deserving of notice on account of 
its beautiful situation. A very pretty road conducts to 
the desolate hermitage of Allerheiligenburg, which, with 
the adjoining iron-works of Hohenrain, and the river 
rolling past its feet, forms a not unpleasing landscape. 

The town of Oberlahnstein, contaming 1500 inhab- 
itants, is memorable in history on account of the depo- 
sition of the Emperor Wenceslaus, and the election of 
Rupert having taken place (1400) in a chapel in the 
neighbourhood, the walls of which are still standing. 
The next place is Rhense, with a population of 1800 
souls. Near this spot formerly stood Konigstuhl, where 
the Electors assembled to deliberate on the affairs of the 
Empire, to conclude treaties, to choose and depose Em- 
perors. Scarcely can the spot where it stood be now 
distinguished amid the heaps of ruins; and of this, as 
of so many other noble relics of antiquity, every trace 
will soon be obliterated. At ashort distance, surrounded 
by fruit trees, is the little village of Brey, and nearly op- 
posite to it the town of Braubach, at the foot of a 
conically-shaped rock. On the summit of this rock 
‘stands the fortress of Marxburg, which, still remaining 
entire, exhibits a perfect specimen of the robber-castles of 
the middle ages, and commands all the adjacent hills 
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and valleys. The traveller should not fail to visit it, 
particularly as it is shewn to strangers with the greatest 
pleasure. In the tenth century it belonged to the Count 
of Niederlahngaues, and in 1293 it was held by Count 
Eberhard of Katzenellenbogen as a fief palatine. When 
the male branch of this family became extinct, it was 
given to Hessen, and afterwards by Philip the Noble to 
Hessen-Rheinfels and Darmstadt, and thus it remained 
from 1651 to 1803. | 

The present garrison is composed of invaliiled soldiers 
from the Arch-duchy of Nassau, under the command of 
a Céolonel. In it are shewn the winding stair-cases and 
secret passages; the vaults hewn in the rock, which were 
formerly used as dungeons; together with the cells for 
the purposes of torture, containing the racks and other 
instruments formerly used in the trial of criminals. A 
secret passage under-ground leads through the wood to 
a town on the bank of the river. On the walls are several 
pieces of cannon, which are used now only to give 
timely warning against the sudden breaking up of the ice, 
or in honor of the arrival or passage of persons of dis- 
tinction. | 

Hitherto we have followed the course of the Rhine, in 
order to point out the many and varied interesting objects 
that adorn its banks, although the plan of the work 
should lead us from Coblenz to the Taunus mountains. 
Beyond the Marxburg (which we would recommend the 
traveller not to leave unvisited), there are doubtless many 
highly interesting objects deserving of notice, but we 
must follow our original road, by far the most pic- 
turesque and delightful, over the Taunus mountains, and 
by the baths of Nassau, to Frankfort. We must there- 
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fore retrace our steps to Ems, already described in the 
preceding pages, in order to continue our line of road 
through Nassau, Langenschwalbach and Wisbaden. 

The road from Ems to Nassau passes through the 
village of Dausenau, and follows the windings of the 
Lahn, through one of the most lovely vallies that adorn 
this beautiful and romantic country. The best Hotels in 
Nassau are: der Stern and die Krone. On the left bank 
the Lahn, at a short distance from the new suspension 
bridge, is situated an ancient and picturesque castle, the 
original family seat of the houses of Nassau and Orange, 
built, at the commencement of the 12th century; by 
Count Lauernburg, one of the founders of those families. 
There are several delightful roads leading to the rums of 
this castle, and by means of astair-case which has re- 
cently been constructed, the summit of the tower can be 
reached, and one of the most splendid views that can be 
couceived, over the wild and rugged hills in the vicinity, 
will amply repay the trouble of a visit. Towards the 
North, beneath the castle of Nassau, he the ruins of the 
castle of Stein, built upon an immense and uncouth mass 
of rock. This was the abode of a noble race, that during 
more than five-hundred years had extensive possessions 
on the Lahn, and that during the struggles of later years 
has covered itself with additional glory. Who has not 
heard of the Minister von Stein ? 

The direct road to Schwalbach passes through Sing- 
hofen, Holzhausen and Kemel; but this is by no means 
the most interesting or agreeable way. Whoever desires 
to visit the beautiful scenery of the Lahn, which we 
cannot deviate from our track to describe, must follow 
the right bank, through Oernhof and Holzapfel to Geil- 
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nau. In the neighbourhood of Holzapfel is the castle 
of Langenau, and opposite to this the abbey of Arnstein ; 
— the latter was formerly the residence of the Counts of 
Arnstein. 

At a distance of two leagues from Geilnau, is Fach- 
ingen, on the left bank of the Lahn. Farther on lies 
the castle of Schaumberg, situated on a beautiful spot, 
and commanding an extensive and delightful view. The 
beauties of the Lahnthal continue to increase until we 
arrive at Limburg, a town which has long been famous in 
German story. Three leagues from this is Niederselters, 
one of the most celebrated mineral springs of Germany. 

Schwalbach, is agreeably situated between two hills — 
but itis so hidden by these heights that the traveller 
cannot perceive the town until he is almost at its gates. 
A very lively and sparkling description of this beau- 
tifully situated spot has been given by Sir Francis Head, 
in his highly amusing and intelligent work, the “ Bubbles 
from the Brunnens.”’ | 

Langen-Schwalbach, with eighteen hundred inhabi- 
tants, lies in a valley surrounded by hills, most of them 
well wooded, and some adorned with buildings. The 
finest among these are the hotels, or houses either wholly 
or partially devoted to the reception of strangers. Of 
these, the best is the Allée-Saal. During the season, 
there are at the table d*hété m the Allée-Saal upwards of 
two hundred guests daily; in the evening, dancing and 
play are carried on with great spirit;—- indeed, it is in 
this house that the greater part of the visitors to the baths 
form their reunions. The price at the table d’hote is 
from one florin to one florin twelve kreutzers — for supper 
thirty-six kreutzers. . 
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Dr. Fenner of Schwalbach has made as it were a 
universal reputation throughout Europe, for his house 
is daily thronged by persons requesting his aid and 
counsel. 

One advantage which Schwalbach possesses over Ems 
and Wisbaden is its freedom from noise, géne, and for- 
mality, and on this account it is usually selected by those 
who prefer a calm and sequestered life to the turmoil 
and bustle of large and busy cities. 

The springs are six in number:—First, the Wein- 
brunnen, so called by some persons who fancied they 
detected a vinous taste in the waters of this spring: 
secondly, the Stahlbrunnen: and thirdly, the Paulinen- 
brunnen, which has lately been ornamented, and named 
after the Princess of Nassau. Some persons have pre- 
ferred the latter spring, in consequence of its containing 
a larger proportion of carbonic acid gas. 

Among the numerous improvements which have lately 
taken place, with a view to render this town more at- 
tractive and commodious, the new bathing-house deserves 
especial notice, not merely on account of its splendid 
interior arrangements, but for its beautiful colonnade, 
which is resorted to in the interval of drinking the waters, 
in damp or rainy weather. 

A number of shops have been opened by the different 
tradespeople, under this colonnade ; indeed there are few 
shops to be seen in any other part of Schwalbach. Very 
delightful pedestrian excursions may be made to the Ehe- 
baum, the Wiesenbriinnchen, to the treble Echo, and the 
Grauenburg. Others, but at greater distance, may be 
made to the ruins of the castle of Adolphseck which lie on 
the summit of a lofty hill. It derives its name/om Count 
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Adolph of Nassau, who built it, previously to his being 
elevated to the Imperial throne, for his lady-love who 
tended him during his stay in acloister for the cure of 
his wounds, and after his convalescence’ quitted the 
cloister with him. The Emperor Albert, rival of Adolph, 
destroyed the building in 1302; it was, however, after- 
wards rebuilt, and as late as the seventeenth century was 
still habitable. Since that period it has been gradually 
falling to decay. Another excursion, of no less interest, 
may also be made to the castle of Hohenstem, which was 
destroyed during the thirty years’ war. Its majestic 
ruins have bade defiance to the ravages of time, and still 
look proudly down upon the valley beneath, and its mi- 
serable village. The usual approach to it contains no 
variety, but, on the opposite side is a foot-way about two 
leagues in length, and extremely beautiful. It follows 
the line of the little river Aarde, by Adolphseck, and 
along the valley. Asses may be procured for the accom- 
modation of those who do not wish to return on foot. 
In passing through this valley, the traveller is continually 
surprised by the frequent recurrence of the most beau- 
tiful views, that change with every winding of the path, 
and lose themselves in ever-blooming meadows, or in 
narrow ravines overhung by masses of rock. The ruins 
of Greifenstein and Kattelnberg lie at no great distance, 
and a little beyond them is a path leading to the heights 
of Georgenhorn, or the chapel of Rauenthal, from which 
is beheld one of the noblest prospects offered on the whole 
course of the Rhine. 

The most remarkable among the countless hills of the 


‘'aunus range are: Katzenellenbogen, Schwalbach, Ar- 
teck and Hohenfels. 
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Niederselters, from which the far-famed seltzerwate 
brought, lies at a distance of a day’s journey from 
Schwalbach. The approach to it is, however, somewhat 
rugged. The spring arises in the side of a hill, which 
stands in a valley watered by the Ems. It was first co- 
vered over in 1500. Even in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, it was let at the yearly rent of two florins 
twenty kreutzers—at the present day it produces upwards 
of 100,000 to the Duke, and it is calculated that two 
millions of bottles are sent, during the course of the year, 
to all parts of the world. 

The distance from Schwalbach to Schlangenbad is 
nearly two leagues: anda well macadamised, although 
somewhat hilly road, conducts to this lovely but solitary 
spot. When considered in comparison with Wisbaden 
and Schwalbach, Schlangenbad may be said to have a 
more dull and lifeless appearance. But this should render 
it the more attractive to the lover of nature, who can en- 
joy all its beauties undisturbed in the solitary depths of 
this quiet valley. 

The old bathing-house at Schlangenbad consists of two 
buildings; the Nassau and the Hessian. The former has 
of late years been built anew. Both houses are gene- 
rally full, so that we would advise those who are desirous 
of visiting Schlangenbad, to order their apartments be- 
fore their arrival. This may be done by addressing the 
bath-master, who has been appointed by the Duke to su- 
perintend both houses. During the season, Schlangenbad 
is filled with nobles and persons of the highest rank from 
every part of Germany and Russia; of late years the 
number of English, visiting the place, is continually on 
the increase. 
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To enable our readers to judge of the pleasing, social, 
and highly polished tone that distinguishes the society of 
Schlangenbad, we subjom a quotation from the excellent 
work before referred to, the ‘‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens,”’ 
by Sir Francis Head. The author of this work, like 
most of his countrymen, possessed of highly aristocratic 
feclings, must have been delighted at finding in a small 
and sequestered spot like this, all that simple ease and 
elegance, which distinguish the higher circles of his 
own country. 

“No part of the building,” says the author, after 
enumerating several Princes and Princesses then staying at 
Schlangenbad, ‘‘ was exclusively occupied by these royal 
guests ; but, paying for their rooms no more than the prices 
marked upon the doors, they ascended the same staircase 
and walked along the same passages with the humblest 
inmates of the place. The silence and apparent solitude 
which reigned, however, in this new ‘ Bad-haus,’ was to 
me always a subject of astonishment and admiration. 
The cell of the hermit can scarcely be more peaceful.” 
‘‘ The baths at Schlangenbad, ” continues he, ‘‘are the 
most harmless and delicious luxuries of the sort I have 
ever enjoyed: and I really quite looked forward to the 
morning for the pleasure with which I paid my addresses 
to this delightful element. The effect the water produces 
on the skin is very singular; it is about as warm as milk, 
but infinitely softer, and after dipping the hand into it, if 
the thumb be rubbed against the fingers, it is said by 
many to resemble satin. Nevertheless, whatever may be 
its sensation, when the reader reflects that people not 
only come to these baths from Russia, but that the water 
in stone bottles, merely as a cosmetic, Is sent to St. Pe- 
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tersburg and other distant parts of Europe, he will admit 
that it must be soft indeed to have gained for itself such an 
extraordinary degree of celebrity: for there is no town at 
Schlangenbad, not even a village—nothing therefore but 
the real or fancied charm of the water could attract 
people into a little sequestered valley, which in every 
sense of the word is out of sight of the civilized world: 
and yet I must say, that ] never remember to have 
existed in a place which possessed such fascinating beau- 
ties; beside which (to say nothing of breathing pure, 
dry air,) it is no small pleasure to live in a skin which 
puts all people in good humour—at least with themselves. 
But besides the cosmetic charms of this water, it is 
‘declared to possess virtues of more substantial value, it is 
said to tranquillize the nerves, and sooth all inflammation : 
and from the latter property, the cures of consumption 
which are reported to have been effected, among human 
beings and cattle, may have proceeded. Yet, whatever 
good effect the water may have upon this insidious dis- 
order, its first operation most certainly must be to 
neutralize the bad effect of the climate, which to 
consumptive patients must decidedly be a severe trial, 
for delightful as it is to people in robust health, yet the 
keenness of the mountain air, together with the sudden 
alternation of temperature to which the valley of Schlan- 
genbad is exposed, must, I think, be any thing but a 
remedy for weak lungs. 

“The effect produced upon the skin, by lymg about 
twenty minutes in the bath, I one day happened to 
overhear a short, fat Frenchman describe to his friend in 
the following words, ‘ Monsieur dans ces bains on devient 
absolument amoureuz de soi-méme.’ I cannot exactly 
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corroborate this Gallic statement, yet I must admit that 
limbs, even old ones, gradually do appear as if they were 
converted into white marble. The skin assumes a sort 
of glittering, phosphoric brightness, resembling very 
much white objects,which, having been thrown overboard, 
in calm weather within the tropics, many of my readers 
have probably watched sinking in the ocean, which seems 
to blanch and iHuminate them as they descend. . The 
effect is very extraordinary, and I know not how to 
account for it, unless it be produced by some prismatic 
refraction, caused by the peculiar particles with which 
the fluid is impregnated. 

‘‘ The Schlangenbad water contains the muriates 
and carbonates of lime, soda, and magnesia, with a 
slight excess of carbonic acid which holds the carbonates 
in solution. The celebrated embellishment which it 
produces on the skin is, in my opinion, a sort of cor- 
rosion, which removes tan, or any other artificial covering 
that the surface may have attained from exposure and 
ill-treatment by the sun and wind. In short, the body is 
cleaned by it, just as a kitchen maid scours her copper 
saucepan; and the effect being evident, ladies modestly 
approach it from the most distant parts of Europe. 
I am by no means certain, however, that they receive 
any permanent benefit; indeed, on the contrary, I 
should think that their skins would eventually become, if 
anything, coarser, from the removal of a slight veil or 
covering, intended by Nature as a protection to the 
cuticle.”’ 

Schlangenbad, according to tradition, was first dis- 
covered some centuries ago by means of a sick heifer 
which used to leave the herd daily for the purpose 
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of drinking the water. The herdsman one day followed 
the animal to ascertain the cause of her regular ab- 
sence and of the improvement of her health, and was 
not a little surprised to find this to be a warm spring. 
Upon this the spring was soon resorted to by men also, 
for the restoration of their health; and the number 
of visitors has been, up to this period, continually 
increasing. ‘The finest views of the Rhine lie at very 
short distances around Schlangenbad. As within the reach 
of a day’s journey may be named, the Monastery of 
Eberbach, the road to which leads through the little 
village of Rauenthal, in whose neighbourhood lie the 
celebrated vineyards, Steinberg, Kc., and from the chapel 
of Bubenhausen there is a magnificent prospect; farther 
on the traveller passes the ruins of the castle of’ Scharf- 
enstein, which was formerly a strong-hold of the Arch- 
bishops of Mentz. Eberbach was founded in the year 
1131, by St. Bernard, the preacher of the Crusade. As 
he was perambulating the country in search of a suitable 
spot for the foundation of his holy edifice, and was still 
undecided in the choice, a wid boar, which sprang out 
of the thicket, pointed out a fit place to him with his 
snout. From this circumstance the name of the monas- 
tery was derived. The monks of St. Bernard were much 
celebrated for their wealth and hospitality. They pos- 
sessed within the circumference of a league no less than 
six monasteries, and were also proprietors of the rich 
Steinberg, whose products they transported in their own 
vessels to Cologne, where they found a ready market. 
The monastery, with all its possessions, is at present the 
property of the Duke of Nassau. The edifice is now 
used partly as a prison and partly as an asylum for 
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unatics; yet its cellars are still filled with the most 
precious wines. The view from the Rosshdhe is one of 
the most beautiful in the Rhine country. 

As within the distance of a day’s journey may be 
also mentioned the castle and vineyard of Johannisberg, 
at present the property of Prince Metternich, to whom it 
was presented by the Emperor of Austria, in 1816. - 
The castle, rising in the midst of the vineyard, attracts 
attention by its whiteness. The Johannisberg belonged 
originally to the abbey-cloister of St. J ohn, which at a 
later period was secularised, and in the year 1803, after 
the secularisation of the abbey of Fulda, the Prince of 
Orange, now King of Holland, obtained this valuable 
possession. Three years afterwards it again changed 
owners, having been presented by Napoleon to Marshal 
Kellermann. The grapes of the far-famed Johannisberg 
are of the Jtecsslinger variety. The finest wine is grown 
quite close to the castle, and partly, indeed, over the 
cellars. The greatest attention is here given to the 
culture of the vine, and, indeed, universally throughout 
the Rhine country; and this is attended with considerable 
expense. The clusters of grapes are allowed to remain 
on the stem as long as they will hold together, till they 
reach the utmost degree of ripeness; and those which 
fall off before the time of gathermg are picked up with a 
fork made for this purpose. The annual produce in 
money is estimated at 80,000 florins, and the quantity of 
wine at from 23 to 30 pieces, each containing 1,300 
bottles. It is scarcely necessary to mention at how high 
a price the produce of the good years is sold: that of the 
year 1822, for example, was sold at from 8,009 to 10,000 
florins; and others in proportion, From Schlangenbad 
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a by-road leads through Frauenstein and Dotzheim to 
Wiesbaden, along which the traveller may proceed either 
on horseback or on foot. The high road to Wiesbaden 
leads up hill from Schwalbach, and at a short distance 
from Wiesbaden passes over the hill named die hohe 
Wurzel, from whose summit there is a beautiful view 
over the Rhine and the Main, with Mentz in the centre, 
and the Bergstrasse in the back ground. On the left is 
seen the village of Klarenthal, and somewhat farther 
on the hunting-seat of the Duke of Nassau, named the 
Platte ; each at about the distance of an easy day's jour- 
ney from Wiesbaden. 

The mineral waters of Wiesbaden appear to have been 

known to the Romans; and Drusus built a castle there, 
of which some remains are still seen in the Heidenmauer. 
Some vestiges of Roman baths have also been dis- 
covered ; one in the Schiitzenhof, of ninety feet in length, 
ten in breadth, and five in height. On some tiles, which 
have been dug out of the earth, the cipher of the twelfth 
legion has been discovered; and in the neighbourhood 
of the tower of the castle some Roman coins have also 
been found. 
_ The Carlovingian princes had a palace here, in which 
Charlemagne sometimes resided; and Otho the Great, 
who also occasionally took up his abode in it, granted to 
Wiesbaden, in the year 965, the privileges of a city. 
About the end of the thirteenth century the palace was 
still in a good state of repair, and was burnt down about 
this time, probably by the inhabitants of Eppstein, who 
alinost entirely destroyed Wiesbaden. The ruins, which 
are yet standing, are used as coacnhouses and ware- 
houses. 
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Wiesbaden is the capital and the seat of govern- 
ment of the Duchy of Nassau, and coatains 9,000 
inhabitants. For its present degree of prosperity it is 
chiefly indebted to its mineral waters; for the number of 
visitors to the baths amounts annually to between 12,000 
and 15,000, so that it is one of the most frequented of 
the bathing-places of Germany. 

The principal hotels are, die Vier Jahrszeiten; die 
Adler, which is also the post-houge ; der Englische Hof ; 
der Schiitzenhof; and die Rose. 

Among the finest buildings of the city are the Cursaal, 
which occupies an entire side of the large square, and 
the hotel of the Vier Jahrszeiten ; the latter is the most 
elegant and cheapest hotel in Wiesbaden. The above- 
mentioned hotels have also the most commodious 
baths; the bathing-rooms are from 20 to 40 high feet. 
The price of a bath is from 36 to 48 kreuzers. For a 
good bed-room the charge is from 7 to 18 florins per 
week, 

The best tables-d’hdte are met with at the Cursaal 
and at the Adler; the guest is there supplied with a 
very great vafiety of viands, at the trifling charge of 
from 48 kreuzers to 1 florin. Opposite to the Cursaal 
stands the Theatre, and another side of the public square 
is occupied by a colonnade, which, in wet weather, 
affords an agreeable promenade, and is, as it were, the 
bazaar of Wiesbaden. The Cursaal is the place of ge- 
neral resort; it is provided with card-tables, and the 
principal balls and fétes are given there. The interior 
is very elegant, and fitted up with great taste. The 
gallery in the large saloon is supported by 28 Corinthian 
columns, of dark grey marble, which is brought from 
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- quarries in the neighbourhood of Limburg. From the 
_ Cursaal a walk, planted with acacias, leads to the Koch- 
brunnen, and is, at the same time, a pleasant promenade 
for those who are using the waters. The‘ temperature. 
of the Kochbrunnen is 52° of Reaumur, and the water 
is used both for drinking and bathing. 

Besides the Kochbrunnen, there are 14 other springs, 
all of nearly the same temperature ; it is therefore 
probable that they all issue from a central reservoir, 
though at various spots and distances, since the mineral 
ingredients in each differ also very little from one ano- 
ther. 

The public Library and the Museum are in _ the 
Schlésschen, in the Wilhelm-Strasse. The former con- 
tains 60,000 volumes, among which are some very va- 
luable manuscripts. The Museum contains chiefly an- 
tiquities and coins, which have been dug up in the 
neighbourhood, inscriptions, some good paintings, &c. 
A bas-relief, which was found at Hattersheim, near 
Frankfort, representing a boy, in a Phrygian cap, in the 
act of sacrificing an ox, is shewn as an interesting anti- 
quity. It is supposed that this has sofme allusion to 
the worship of Mithras, which the Romans introduced 
from Persia. 

One of the most agreeable walks at Wiesbaden is the 
new pleasure-ground ; it leads from the gardens of the 
former lords, round the Cursaal, up the brook, to the 
much-frequented Dietenmihle, and from hence to the 
ruins of the castle of Sonnenberg (of which the accom- 
‘panying engraving is a faithful representation), which 
lies at the distance of full half a league. The castle is 
built on a chalky hill, in the middle of the village. 
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The entrance to the ruins is through a gate} in pretty 
good preservation ; towards the south side there is a 
view over the Rhine, and on the north side, of the 
neighbouring mountains. The castle was fortified by 
Adolphus, of Nassau, against the attacks of the lords 
of Eppstein. 

One of the most extensive and beautiful prospects is 
enjoyed from the Platte, a hunting-seat of the duke, 
about a league distant, and which is accessible by an 
excellent carriage-road. The building stands upon a 
hill, which rises 1,300 feet above the Rhine, and is con- 
spicuous from all sides by its whiteness; the arrange- 
ment of the interior is tasteful and appropriate ; several 
picces of the furniture have been formed of stag’s horn, 
very skilfully worked. Entrance is granted to strangers 
without difficulty. 

To the left of the road, leading to the Platte, opposite 
to the pheasantry, lies the former nunnery of Klarenthal, 
which was founded by Adolphus, of Nassau, and his wife 
Imagina. 

Bibrich (i. e. beider Burg), the seat of the duke, lies 
near the road to Mentz, and is one of the most beautiful 
objects in the surrounding country. Its interior is 
elegantly furnished, and the gardens belonging to it 
are very beautiful. 

An excursion to the Taunus range of mountains, from 
Wiesbaden, is particularly to be recommended to every 
traveller; to that portion, namely, which lies between 
Wiesbaden and Homburg. The road through Eppstein, 
which, with its old castle, is situated between the four 
charming valleys of Fischbach, Sorsbach, Fockenhausen, 
and Bremthal, is very interesting. In the valley of 
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Eppstein ‘there is a mill, very romantically situated, 
where mineral baths, and suitable accommodations, are 
found. This country, with its pleasant walks, is much 
frequented in summer by the inhabitants of Frank- 
fort. 

One of the more distant points is Soden, two leagues 
distant from Eppstein, and three from Frankfort, where 
there are some mineral springs, three good hotels, and 
bathing-houses ; the climate is very agreeable, and the 
surrounding country very beautiful. A league from 
Soden lies Kronberg von der Hohe, most delightfully 
situated. Here are some remains of the dwellings of 
the Templars; ‘‘der rothe Hof,” and “die Halle.” 
Harmuth, the valiant friend of Francis of Sickingen, is 
distinguished among the knights of Krouberg. 

One of the finest ruins in the Taunus range is that of 
the castle of Falkenstein, which every traveller, when 
at Kronberg, should visit. On a clear day, upwards of 
seventy villages, lying scattered around, and a part of 
the Rhine country, may be seen from it. The fortress 
of Konigstein, which is only a quarter of a league 
distant from Eppstein, is also worthy of a visit. 

The high road from Wiesbaden, through Hattersheim 
to Frankfort, presents nothing particularly interesting, 
except that the surrounding country is distinguished 
by its remarkable fertility, and that the landscape is 
bounded on the left by the Taunus chain of moun- 
tains. : | 

Frankfort on the Main possesses a peculiar attraction 
for travellers, though not important to the town itself-— 
namely, the certainty of finding here excellent hotels; 
and, in fact, Frankfort is celebrated far and wide from 
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this circumstance. As being the seat of the Diet, it is 
the first of the four free cities of the German Confede- 
ration; its commerce, the industry and prosperity of its 
inhabitants, together with its beautiful environs, render 
it one of the most worthy of being visited of the 
cities of Germany. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Main, and is united with Sachsenhausen, the suburb 
lying on the left bank, by a stone bridge of 14 arches. 
The number of inhabitants, including Sachsenhausen, 
amounts to 60,000, for the most part Lutherans; yet 
among them are reckoned 6000 Catholics, as many Jews, 
and about 2000 Calvinigts. Many of the houses of the 
* Neu-Stadt,’ namely, on the ‘ Zeil,’ the ‘ Neue Mainzer- 
Strasse,’ and along the quays, are true palaces; they 
are inhabited by wealthy merchants, bankers, and per- 
sons holding official situations in the state. The streets 
are well paved, and in some parts very well lighted. 
The old town of the contrary, with its dark, narrow 
streets, and old painted houses, forms a great contrast 
with the new. 

The public buildings are upon the whole not so impos- 
ing in appearance as migut be expected from the opu- 
lence of the city. Among the principal may be men- 
tioned, the old cathedral, called also the Church of St. 
Bartholomew, the nave of which is ascribed to the 13th, 
and the choir to the 14th century. It merits attention 
chiefly from the circumstance of its being the place of 
coronation of the German emperors. It contams some 
monuments worthy of notice, of which we shall only 
mention here, that of the Emperor Giinther of Schwarz- 
burg, who was slain by his competitor, Charles TV. It 
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was in this church also that St. Bernard preached his 
crusade to an enthusiastic audience. 

The Town Hall, named ‘der Romer,’ is an edifice 
which presents a mixture of various styles of architecture, 
forming certainly no very harmonious whole, and conse- 
quently recommending itself not so much to our atten- 
tion in this respect as by the historical interest asso- 
ciated with it; for it was here that the festivities which 
succecded to the coronation were celebrated. Here also 
is preserved, in the election-chamber, the golden bull, by 
virtue of which the Emperor Charles IV., in 1356, finally 
determined the form of election ef the German Emperors, 
the number of electors, and their claims to the right of 
election. In order to see this document, it is necessary to 
pay the somewhat extravagant price of aducat. The por- 
traits of the emperors from Conrad I. to Francis ITI. are hung 
along the walls of the hall in which the banquets were held, 
and it isa remarkable circumstance that the portrait of 
the Emperor Francis fills the last space which remained 
vacant. Upon the occasion of the coronation of an em- 
peror, provisions and wine were distributed among the po- 
pulace in the market-place, named ‘der Romerberg,’ where 
an ox was roasted whole. The people had also the pri- 
vilege of appropriating to themselves the scarlet-cloth, 
on which the emperor walked when he came out of the 
cathedral. 

The church of St. Leonard, near the river, points out 
the spot, where the palace of Charlemagne stood, of 
which however no vestige can now be discovered. 

The ‘Thurn-und Taxische’ palace, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Austrian Ambassador, who is also President 
of the Diet, is builtin a noble style of architecture, 
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and is the place in which the meetings of the Diet are at 
present held, 

Immediately over the bridge, on the side of Sachsen- 
hausen, stands the ‘ Deutschordenshaus,’ which is in a 
somewhat ruinous condition, and is used as barracks by 
the Austrians. 

There are two institutions which have been established 
for the encouragement of the arts and sciences, that 
reflect great credit upon the citizens of Frankfort, viz. 
the Staedel Gallery of Paintings, and the Senkenberg 
Museum of Natural History. The former occupies a 
new and handsome edifice, built expressly for the pur- 
pose, in the ‘ Neue Mainzer-Strasse,’ and has been named 
after its founder, a citizen of Frankfort, who bequeathed 
this collection to the city, together with a sum of money 
to be employed partly in the erection of an appropriate 
building for its reception, and partly in the foundation 
of an aeademy for young artists. The collection consists 
of paintings, drawings, and engravings, and is open to 
the public free of expence on four days in the week, 
viz. Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. The 
following paintings are considcred as some of the most 
valuable in this collection; the portrait of Knipper- 
dolling, by Q. Matsys; a wood with waterfall, by Ruys- 
dael; the interior of a house, by Ostade; a child, by 
Rubens, said to be his own son; a small landscape, by 
L. Valkenstein; a female head, said to be by Van der 
Helst. The collection also contains some rare works of the 
earlier German school; as, St. Catherine, by A. Durer: 
the genealogy of Christ, and the series of the Priors of 
the Dominican order, by the elder Holbein. 
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The Museum of Natural History, which Senkenberg 
presented to the city, is near the Eschenheim gate, and 
contains an excellent and well-arranged. selection from 
the various divisions of the kingdom of Nature; among 
them are found some rare specimens, such as are not 
met with in other collections, which the enterprising 
traveller, Rippell, a citizen of Frankfort, brought home 
to enrich this Museum, as the result of his travels under- 
taken at his own expence to Egypt, Nubia, the coasts of 
the Red Sea, and Abyssinia, It is open to the public 
without charge twice every week, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, for two hours on each day. Strangers may 
easily obtain admittance at all times to both collections. 

In Bethmann’s garden is exhibited daily from 11 to 1 
o'clock Dannecker’s statue of Ariadne, which deserves 
to be ranked among the most distinguished works of mo- 
dern sculpture, and of which the imhabitants of Frank- 
fort are justly proud, although the artist is not a native 
of their city, but of Wiirtemburg. In the neighbourhood 
of the garden stands the monument erected by the King 
of Prussia, to the memory of the Hessians who fell in 
the siege of Frankfort in 1792. 

The City Library near the Obermain gate 1s one of the 
largest of the public buildings, and the Corinthian co- 
lumns before the principal entrance give it a noble 
appearance. The number of volumes which it contains 
amounts to 45,000, comprising a considerable number of 
specimens of the earliest efforts of the art of printing, and 
the formation of the library as well as the erection of the 
building itself has arisen from the liberal] donations of the 
citizens, Besides the books, it contains many excellent 
works of art and antiquities On passing through the 
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principal entrance, to the left of the stair-case is perceiv- 
ed a table of granite with a Greek inscription, dedicated 
to Cleopatra ; in a recess on the right the imperial eagle 
carved in stone, and on the left a Roman wine-cask made 
of clay. To the curiosities of this collection belong two 
fragments of Papyrus with Egyptian hieroglyphics, which 
are preserved in glass-cases ; a goblet made in the form 
of a column, of silver gilt, which the English who hed 
fled to Frankfort from the persecution of Mary, presented 
in token of gratitude and respect to the council of this 
city on their return to their native country in 14560; some 
Etruscan vases, and small Egyptian antiquities, brought 
home by E. Riippell from his travels; several original 
letters of Luther and Melanchthon, a bust of Luther by 
Luke Cranach, two pair of slippers and a surplice ; also a 
collection of engravings, among which are a great num- 
ber by Albert Durer, a valuable Manuscript of the Bible 
of about the {4th century, and several Bibles printed by 
Gutenberg, Fust and Schoffer. Among the old German 
Manuscripts ‘ der Renner’ and ‘das Heldenbuch’ are the 
most remarkable. Lastly some Manuscripts of the Koran, 
two Egyptian Rolls of Papyrus, and an Ethiopian printing- 
press of Job Ludolf are well worthy of notice. On Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays the Library is open to the public ge- 
nerally, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays the citizens, for 
whose use it is intended, are allowed to fetch books from 
it from 11 till 12 o'clock. 

In the “Hirschgraben,’ No. 74, the house in which 
Goethe was born is to be seen. The family arms of his 
father, which singularly enough are three lyres, still re- 
main over the door. 
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Frankfort is also the birth-place of the family of the 

Rothschilds, and the house in which they were born is 
_ still inhabited by their mother. 

The Synagogue of the Jews is a very beautiful structure, 
which must possess much interest for every person who 
has not seen a Jewish place of worship. 

The Theatre has been since the end of the last century 
in @ prosperous condition, for which it is indebted to the 
management of Cannabich. It is at present considered 
as one of the best theatres in Germany, with respect both 
to the representations of the drama and the opera. Per- 
formances take place five times in the week, and during 
the time of the fair every day. 

As one of the principal of the clubs and societies of 
Frankfort, which include four freemason’s lodges, may 
be mentioned the Casino Club, established in 1802, whose 
members are divided into two classes. To the first be- 
long those persons who have the right of voting and pay 
30 florins annually; they have besides the privilege of in- 
troducing ladies, and strangers during the space of a 
month. The sons of citizens, even though not established 
in the town, are received into the second class, and stran- 
gers also after along residence may be proposed as members. 
During the winter there is an assembly every Friday, to 
which ladies are admitted. In the saloons and other 
rooms are found about 100 journals of various kinds in the 
German, French, and Enghsh languages. The Casino 
balls areamong the most splendid in Frankfort, and are 
given in the ‘Roth Haus’ on the ‘ Zeil.’ 

The Colleges, as they are called, of which there is a 
considerable number at Frankfort, are of a very peculiar 
kind, and each has its own laws, festivals, directors, and 
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treasury. Here may be met with, distinguished by all 
their peculiarities, the citizens of the old school (Spiess- 
biirger,) occupied with cards, or engaged in conversation 
which turns chiefly upon politics. 

The gardens and other pleasure-grounds about Frank- 
fort are among the most agreeable of its attractions, and 
while they serve as an ornament to the city, afford at the 
same time a source of cheerful enjoyment and recreation 
to the inhabitants. 

Frankfort has moreover its Vauxhall and Tivoli. The 
latter lies on the right hand of the high road to Hanau, 
and is a very charming place, and much visited. The 
‘Neue-Friedhof’ at a short distance from the gates, is one 
of the pleasantest and most frequented promenades. From 
this place there is a magnificent view of Frankfort and the 
Taunus chain of mountains. 

The favorite excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Frankfort are; to Wiesbaden and the Brunnens of Nassau; 
to the Taunus mountains and IJomburg ; and to the indus- 
trious and flourishing little town of Offenbach, where, 
among other manufactures, very good travelling carriages 
are built. oS 

The situation of Frankfort, so peculiarly favorable for 
commerce, being on the river Main, which joins the Rhine 
at a distance of eight leagues to the south-west, and af- 
fords an easy channel of communication with Middle and 
Upper Germany as well as with the circle of the Lower 
Rhin2, must have called the attention of its citizens ata 
very early period to this highly beneficial branch of human 
industry. The fairs which were established in the 13th 
century contributed greatly to its advancement; and through 
the discovery of new passages by sea, in consequence of 
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which the trade of Venice was in a great measure di- 
verted to the Netherlands, while Frankfort attracted to 
itself the best part of the traffic of Augsburg and Nirn- 
burg, a new impulse was given to every department of 
business. This activity was still further augmented by the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, whom the cruelties of the 
sanguinary Alva had driven from their native country. 
By their enterprising spirit and experience in business, 
combined with the advantages derived from their foreign 
connections, these fugitives were enabled to establish 
mercantile houses upon a larger scale, and also the first 
banking-houses. 

The traffic in foreign saicicns was again further in- 
creased by the blockade of the French, and soon after- 
wards of the Dutch harbours, in consequence of the re- 
volutionary war. This however was not of long duration, 
since Napoleon in pursuance of his continental system 
confiscated all English goods. 

The Tariff drawn from the colonial merchandise, toge- 
ther with the sum which the proprietors of such goods 
were obliged to pay in ready money, brought in a booty 
to Napoleon, which amounted to not less than 12 million 
francs. From the above-mentioned cause, viz. the block- 
ade of the French harbours, the dealers in French wines 
were under the necessity of seeking a passage to the North 
through Frankfort, which consequently became a mart for 
this as well as other commodities. 

The wine-trade is at present one of the most important 
branches of the commerce of that place. 

The carrying trade as well as the banking business, 
which were formerly so extensive, have of late greatly 
decreased. 7 
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The fairs are held twice every year, the first at Easter, 
the second commences on the birthday of the Virgin 
Mary, and each of them lasts three weeks. During these 
fairs the hotels and private houses also are go full, that 
it is often extremely difficult to obtain a lodging. 

Diligences set out every day to Leipsic, and perform 
the journey in 38 hours, to Coblentz in 12 hours; to 
Basel in 48 hours, through Dramstadt, Heidelberg and 
Carlsruhe ; frequently to Maynz and Hesse Cassel, and 
once every Thursday, to Vienna through Nirnberg ; also 
every day to Baden and Strasburg, and every evening to 
Paris ; but as conveyances of all sorts are continually 
making changes, it is well to be informed on the spot, to 
prevent disappointment. There is now a railroad from 
Hesse Cassel to Frankfort, on which trains run to and 
fro several times a day, but the country is well worth 
seeing per road-way. 

In the environs of Frankfort are two very high moun- 
tains, the Feldberg and the Althkénig, which rise two 
thousand feet above the level of the Maine. Those who 
have only a few days to spare for this excursion, should 
take the road through Modelkeim, where they will see 
some pretty country-houses with beautiful gardens ; and 
through Soden, where there is a salt-pit and three bathing 
houses. From this place they may proceed to Knonenberg, 
a small town situated at the foot of the Altkonig, in the 
midst of chesnut and other fruit trees. Here they will 
see an old ruined castle, and several other monuments of 
ancient times. The Altkénig is very difficult to assend, 
but the traveller will be amply repaid for his trouble, by the 
magnificent prospect which he will enjoy from its summit. 
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A FEW WORDS TO TOURISTS, 


PARTICULARLY TUIOSE WHO ARE VISITING THE CONTINENT 
POR THE Fiaesr TIME. 

So soon as you have decided on the route, the foreign 
port you propose to land at, and the kingdoms through 
which you intend to travel, procure your passport, which 
may be had for 

Francre.—Passport Office, 6, Poland Street ; 

Consul, 4, Tokenhouse Yard. 

AUSTRIA.— Ditto 7, Chandos Street; _ 

Consul, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Hortianp.—Consul, 123, Fenchurch Street. 

PRUSSIA. Ditto 31, Broad Street Buildings. 

BELGIUM. Ditto 3, Copthall Conrt. 

SWITZERLAND.—Ditto, 24, Cateaton Street. 

Hampcrcn.—Ditto 76, Cornhill. 


And as customs, or rather caprices, occasionally vary in 
regard to matters of police, you cannot inquire too often 
?f you are proceeding with your passport correctly, 
and without danger of detention or inconvenience, and be 
sure always to have it about you, ready to exhibit when 
required. Next, as to the quantity of luggage—the less 
vou take the more easy to attend to, both in transit and 
inspection by the Custom House Officers, which ordeal 
you must submit to on entering any country,— but be 
sure to supply yourself with a stock of good humour, which 
is the most necessary commodity in quitting the shores of 
Old England ; for what with the novelty and non-acquain-* 
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tance with the various customs, coinaga, language, and 
other matters, you will have occasion to draw largely some- 
times on your stock of patience and forbearance; for, recol- 
lect, few, comparatively, with whom you come in contact, 
understand English, and attempts to reason with and 
convince will be all in vain, and only tend the more to 
annoy you. Many English appear to have made up their 
minds to find fault with all they meet with, and endeavour 
to depreciate every thing but what they have left behind 
them; whercas, a more sure way could not be adopted to 
promote their discomiort and destroy every thing like 
friendship and attention. Again, so soon as you have 
made up your mind which way next to direct your steps, 
ascertain what conveyances there are, the hours of 
departure, and the fares, &c., and do this in good time, 
that you may not be inconvenienced or hurried. 

It will be found a great convenience to know before 
your arrival in any town, the hotel to which vou are 
going; as great annoyance has been experienced in hunting 
about ina strange place: do not be alarmed at the immense 
extent of the buildings, and the:r grand appearance, as 
it frequently happens that at the very best houses, the 
charges are not higher than at inferior places. In most 
Hotels there is some one with whom you can communicate 
in English, and, as far as possible, choose such places for 
your sojourning. You will frequently have recommen - 
dations to good houses given you by tourists who have 
visited them and been well used—such information, when 
quite disinterested, is very useful. 

With regard to money, there are tariffs and tables of 
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comparative value, for which you are referred to the 
various guide books; but in all the continential towns 
there are money changers, whd are to be depended on, 
and will gladly take our sovereigns: always make a point, 
in going into another kingdom, to get rid of the coin of 
the last country, to prevent loss, &c. 

There are first-rate steam ships to all the continental 
ports twice a week; and the General Steam Navigation 
Company publish monthly lists of the stations, hours, &c., 
and generally the names of the vessels: it is well to provide 
yourself with the latest list, as it will give you much 
useful information connected with the passage. The 
Steamers are mostly of a first-rate character, and the fares 
moderate. It may be preferred to go one way and return 
another;—thus, in leaving London, go to Holland via 
Rotterdam, thence by Delft, the Hague, Scheveningen, 
Leyden, Catwyk, Haarlem, Amsterdam, Broek, Saardam, 
Utrecht, Ameronjen, Rheenen, Arnheim, Nymegen, 
where you can rejoin the steamer at Rotterdam. Or, 
from London to Antwerp, thence to Brussels, and through 
the beautiful scenery of the Netherlands; the valley of the 
Meuse differing essentially from the Rhine, is of so lovely 
a character that it partakes of much of the romantic 
appearance of the Wye: thence from Leige to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle and Cologne; but this is enirely a matter for the 
tourist’s own choice, and which ever route he decides on 
taking, we most heartily wish him health and enjoyment; 
and that, amidst his Continental pleasures, he may not 
lose the relish of his British home, and the pure delights 
of an ‘‘English Fire Side.” 


TRE END. 


